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J oices 
YOU AND I! 
A Wife Speaks 
WE were wild birds soaring 


To reach the sky! 


The gray wind lifted you like a feather— 


I ceased to fly. 


We were fast streams flowing 
To find the sea! 
The brown earth carved for you a channel 


But none for me. 


We were young plants growing 
To brave the cold! 
The gold sun kissed you all the winter— 


I am old. 


EpNA WAHLERT McCourt, in Poetry. 











A moment of erotic abandon in the bacchanale, Thamira of the 
Cithern, by Innocent Annyensky, as produced at the Kamerny Theatre, 
Moscow. Distinctly cubist in its Phallic setting, the tragedy of a 
mother’s passionate love for her son is told to the accompaniment of 
music and lights that keep pace with the rhythmic changes of the 
play’s contrasting moods. Along with their cubist version of Oscar 
Wilde’s Salome and the post-impressionistic Persian tragedy of Liuboff 
Stolitsa, The Azure Carpet, the production of Thamira is considered 
by Alexander Tairoff and the other directors of the Kamerny as ont 
of the nearest approaches yet made to this theatre’s esthetic ideal: the 


form of “the theatre 


fusing of the intimacy of realism with the sense of for 
theatrical.” (Photograph by Saharoff, Moscow. ) 
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Curtain ! 


A Remarkable Season Ends with only Two Produc- 
tions of Merit, while Broadway Trembles before the 
Movie Invasion — Maurice Browne's Medea — 

Strindberg — Robert E. Jones’s Exhibition 


By KENNETH MAcGOWAN 


A LAMB-LIKE bleat marks the exit of the best theatrical season Broad- 
way has ever known, a season truly leonine in strength and beauty. 
In the three months since the Hopkins-Barrymore-Jones production 
of Richard III. ushered in March, just five things really worth talk- 
ing about have come to pass in New York. Only two of these are 
plays—Maurice Browne's mounting of Medea and the Theatre 
Guild’s production of Strindberg’s The Dance of Death, the first given 
only at matinees, the other to subscribers on two Sunday evenings. 
One is a ballet at the Neighborhood Playhouse on the East Side. 
And two extra-mural features of the dying season were a one-man 
show of the designs of Robert Edmond Jones, and the leaking out of 
a bit of theatrical news. This news betrayed the motion picture in- 
dustry bearing down upon Broadway, subsidizing managers, financing 
the production of plays and influencing bookings. A curious and 
sinister note in the bleat of our gamboling lion. 


II 


The achievements of Maurice Browne and his Chicago Little 
Theatre have long been familiar to readers of this magazine. They 
swam into the ken of theatregoing New York for the first time this 
spring through Mr. Browne’s all-too-brief season of Euripides at the 
Garrick, and his wife’s display of their very charming art-marionettes 
at the Little Theatre. It has been an eight or ten year journey from 8 
their beginnings in the west, but a journey amply rewarded in one pl 
sense at least. Audiences were by no means extraordinary in numbers; 4 ‘y 
but among them were a number of well-to-do lovers of the theatre i) 
who volunteered to underwrite an ambitious fall season for Mr. 
Browne prior to the opening in January of his repertory theatre in ; 
Seattle. The only problem was finding a playhouse at any but a i 
suicidal rental. That is a problem which would bring us to the movies 1 
and the end of this review in a most untimely fashion, 
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First, Euripides and his Medea and Mr. Browne’s remarkable 
handling of it. The play is—or ought to be—familiar through the 
printed translation by Gilbert Murray, the version used by Mr 
Browne. It is not so great a play as The Trojan Women, nor so free. 
spirited and beautiful as Iphigenia in Tauris. For the tragic grandeur 
of the fallen great and the lyric romance that beats through matchless 
verses, Medea substitutes an individual tragedy worked out in that 
double vein of feministic sympathy and realistic, almost neurotic 
psychology which distinguished Euripides from his fellows far more 
than his free mastery of dramatic construction. These two charac. 
teristics, playing upon the bitter story of the barbarian princess who 
killed ingeniously, recklessly, and disastrously in the single cause of 
love, produce what seems to me, at least, a drama as closely suited to 
the music of Richard Strauss as was the libretto that Hugo Von Hof- 
mannstah! made from Electra. 

‘Maurice Browne’s handling of the production reinforces this im- 
pression. He has brought it indoors, of course, and into a relatively 
small theatre. He has substituted tense artificial light for the blander 
illumination of the sun. Finally, he has taken the chorus—which in 
this play is more individualized than in any other extant Greek drama 
—and brought it closer yet to the human tragedy by giving line after 
line to different members of the chorus and leaving comparatively few 
passages for concerted chanting. 

The matter of indoor presentation is beside the argument. We 
must stand the losses as we rejoice in the gains; for we have yet to 
master the difficulties of chanting a chorus-drama to thousands of 
people and forswearing individual expression by the principals. Inside 
our modern theatre, we still face the problem of the chorus, though 
we can now see or hear any subtlety of expression or of voice which 
the actor may care to use. Mr. Browne solves it by employing only 
half a dozen women and dividing almost all the verses among them. 
He retains movement, and carries his chorus through that mixture of 
grace and expression which—with our modern passion for invidious 
distinctions—we call esthetic dancing. Manifestly this is the only 
possible way of making the words of the chorus intelligible unless we 
give up years to the training of group-actors. Just as manifestly, this 
method permits a director to mingle his players both physically and 
spiritually in the drama of the principals. Medea calls for less, per- 
haps, of the austerity and healing pity that made the Greek chorus so 
marvelous a spiritual force; but I cannot help feeling that by bringing 
his chorus physically into close relations with Medea and Jason—on 
top of individualizing them with dialog made from what were origin- 
ally strophes and antistrophes—Mr. Browne has lost a noble quality 
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of the Greeks. Perhaps Medea possessed this less than all the rest. 
Perhaps, in any case, presentation in a modern theatre militates against 
it, But it is certain that Mr. Browne could have invested the pro- 
duction with more of this spirit if he had chosen to treat the chorus 
more severely, giving them individual lines, but posing them rather 
gusterely and formally in portions of the stage not used by the 
principals. 

The curiously modern and passionate quality of this Medea is much 
enhanced by the manner in which Mr. Browne has used his light. 
There is no pretence of naturalness about it. It is abstract light. Its 
purpose is to express the feeling of the play. It changes from speech 
to speech, flooding the stage with red at some passionate outburst of 
Medea, warming to amber at the entrance of the children, pierced 
with shafts of white in some dramatic moment. Obviously this is no 
easy thing to do. It calls for rare imagination, high technical ability 
and endless rehearsals. In the first performances the lack of rehearsal 
obscured the evidences of imagination. And though Mr. Browne 
managed to bring his lights into far better control after the first week, 
they always suffered from the fact that they were so placed as to cut 
Raymond Johnson’s setting with awkward shadows, and to emphasize 
their physical source whenever a player approached an exit. All in 
all, Mr. Browne’s is an experiment in lighting of the first significance, 
not too happily carried off perhaps, but, at its best, heightening the 
modernity of the presentation. 

The work of the chorus and the playing of the individual actors 
were generally expert, and in certain cases extraordinarily effective. 
Ralph Roeder, once of the Washington Square Players, flashed out 
with one of the finest pieces of acting of the season. His messenger 
was visually and vocally the most arresting and satisfying that I have 
ever seen in a Greek play. The work of Mr. Browne’s wife, Ellen 
van Volkenberg, as Medea, was to me most unsatisfactory, much as 
it moved the majority of its audiences. Her face and figure suggested 
the alien and bizarre, but never, to my notion, the powerful, the bar- 
barian, or the regal. There seemed a certain parched quality about 
her, an odd neurosis in her Medea, which only re-emphasized the im- 
pression of a Strauss opera without the music created by too much of 
Mr. Browne’s really fine and imaginative production. 


III 
To the same Garrick, where the Theatre Guild has brought forth 
so much of worth this season, came Strindberg’s mad drama, The 
Dance of Death. It was given only on Sunday evenings, as a special 
production for the subscribers to the Guild, but it may be revived next 
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season as one of the five regular evening bills. If this should happen, 
it will gain a hearing on two of its curious merits. One is the acting, 
which is notably good in at least a single part and efficient in general, 
The other is the dynamic power of so many of its terrible and hate. 
filled scenes. 

Without much violence to the original, the Theatre Guild elim. 
inated a few scenes and lines from the two “parts” in which the play 
was written, and presented in a normal evening what is essentially 
the whole of this strange entertainment. The play would be a more 
effective and tight-knit drama if only the first part were given; for 
there lies the meat of Strindberg’s contribution. There we see man 
and woman fighting as Strindberg himself fought, bitterly, blindly, 
terribly, with intermittent flashes of saner understanding and sym- 
pathy. ‘he Dance of Death is one of his rare plays that show the 
man as even more hateful than the woman. It puts before us the 
racking struggle of a shallow wife against a sour egoist, who, as death 
steals upon him in catalepsy after catalepsy, grows stronger, crueler 
and more venomous. This Dance of Death, which is life, holds noth- 
ing that in essence does not come within the experience of the average 
man or woman some time before he dies. Strindberg’s part is to seize 
the tragic cruelty of life, and embitter it with his own psychopathic 
venom. It is pain working upon pain, two wounds rubbed together, 
horror multiplied by itself. And the result, theatrically speaking, is 
apt to be the square of ordinary dramaturgy. 

That is the effect of the first part of The Dance of Death. The 
second part wanders off into the successful efforts of this monomaniac 
to ruin the old friend who has crossed his path during these illnesses. 
The details of this action are not so interesting as the states of psy- 
chological struggle which we have witnessed. Also, the success of 
this sour and hated old man in winning friends and position is very 
unconvincing. 

The Guild acts the play with its usual skill. There are, of course, 
small matters for regret. Helen Westley, as the wife, is as uncertain 
at many crises as she is good at others. But behind her and about is 
the excellent atmosphere wrought by Lee Simonson, and beside her are 
two excellent actors, Dudley Digges, playing skilfully the friend, and 
Albert Perry, giving an uncommonly able performance of a monv- 
mentally difficult part. Genius of the first order could make this 
man into a walking horror. Mr. Perry reaches this in only one or 
two places, but he keeps the impersonation always well in hand, directs 
it steadily toward a more and more menacing: goal, and through it 
plays as skilfully and understandingly with his face and figure as with 
his voice. It is a deliberate achievement, intellectually and emotionally. 
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IV 


Beauty and spirit once again took up a modest residence in Grand 
Street, when that most uneven and fecund institution, the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, put on one of its most uneven and fecund bills, The 
Fair, an egregiously naive play by Violet Pearn, and Rossini’s dance- 
comedy, La Boutique Fantasque, a delightful trifle done with such 
freshness of spirit as almost never reaches Broadway, and an execu- 
tion quite as good as the best trained of our marvelously proficient 
musical comedy people give to much less difficult or rewarding mater- 
jal. The mounting of La Boutique Fantasque in London by the 
Russian Ballet, with Mid-Victorian scenery and costumes by Derain, 
a modern of the moderns, was described and pictured in the January 
issue of the Theatre Arts Magazine. The Festival Dancers of the 
Neighborhood Playhouse have attempted no imitation. They have 
handled their Toy Shop, as they call it, in the straightforward manner 
of their other productions. The background is simple and bright, 
more pleasing in its color than in its composition. ‘The costumes, 
where color plays a more independent part, are fresh and delicious in 
their orange, green and blue. The dancing is not only spirited and 
expert; it is full of individuality and pungent characterization, from 
the Kate Greenaway shop boy to the plaster-headed drum major. The 
dancers manage somehow to keep an uncanny illusion of dolldom in 
their faces and their bodies. ‘Two in particular realize with absolute 
perfection the difficult illusion of mechanical marvels moving mar- 


_velously yet still mechanically. But it is no mere feat of technical 


virtuosity that Miss Paula Trueman and Miss Lily Lubell accomplish ; 
for a satiric thrust at all the French dolls of the world lies in Miss 
Trueman’s perky and confident little movements, and Miss Lubell 
puts a remarkable burlesque of Mid-Victorian abandon into her cafe 
chantant dancer. Their work and the whole little dance-comedy are 
perhaps the best expression of the new art-quality and art-enthusiasm 
which the Misses Lewisohn have found and nurtured in New York’s 
East Side. 


V 


Besides these three productions there has been nothing in the Eng- 
lish-speaking theatre worth more than a line of attention. I say Eng- 
lish-speaking, because New York has enjoyed through all this season 
some very extraordinary acting, interesting plays and commendable 
scenery and direction in the Jewish Art Theatre. Beyond emphasiz- 
ing the idyllic grace of Peretz Hirschbein’s newest comedy of Russian 
Jewish peasant life, Green Fields, I must leave the work of this unique 
and satisfying repertory theatre to the article of Rebecca Drucker in 
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this issue. The remainder of the spring productions worth notice may 
be briefly catalogued as follows: 

Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe, the first retaining all his old 
failings, the second with only her beautiful voice left, returning in a 
Shakespearean repertory, set in ineptly “modern” backgrounds, moy- 
ing at a snail’s pace and carrying conventional old costumes. 

Sophie, a “somewhat historical” comedy of Sophie Arnould, written 
by Philip Moeller in lines that are often frisky, but never particularly 
comedic, only passably acted by Emily Stevens, but with O. P. Heggie 
quite his charmingly simple self. 

Martinique, a costume melodrama of the West Indian creoles, by 
Lawrence Eyre, occasionally interesting by reason of the local color 
or the acting of Josephine Victor and Arthur Hohl, but operatic as 
any libretto, and only worth seeing for the last act setting by Lee 
Simanson. 

All Soul’s Eve, a play by Anne Crawford Flexner, dealing none too 
skilfully with an Irish legend of the supernatural transplanted to 
America; a first act of real interest and good performances by Cyril 
Keightly and Lola Fisher. 

Footloose, the old melodrama Forget-Me-Not rewritten by Zoe 
Akins, and made a little but not much more probable; well acted in 
the main by Emily Stevens, O. P. Heggie, Norman Trevor, and 
Elizabeth Risdon. 

Not So Long Ago, a sentimental and amusing comedy of New York 
in the 70’s, by Arthur Richman, filled with much charming dialog, 
and excellently acted by Eva Le Gallienne and others; the only play 
of the lot worth seeing. 


VI 


Far more significant than any dramatic event of the quarter, and 
more interesting, to me at least, than even Medea, is the one-man-show 
of Robert Edmond Jones at the Bourgeois Galleries, where that ex- 
cellent impressario of the artists presented the exhibition of the Ameri- 
can scenic artists last spring. It is more than three rooms of novelty, 
charm and beauty. From the costume sketches for The Birthday of 
the Infanta, that visualization of chased blades of Toledo steel cutting 
the lace and velvet of old Spain, to the model for The Seven Prin- 
cesses, the sketch for which was reproduced in the last issue of this 
magazine, the visitor wins a comprehensive view of the finest artist 
of the theatre in America. There is a drawing—neither skilful nor 
suggestive—of that very skilful and very suggestive first production 
by which Mr. Jones signalized the entrance of a new force into the 
playhouse, The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. The sketches for 
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his splendid and unique Richard III, and some fine photographs of the 

rmance taken by Francis Bruguiere share the second room with 
three pastels of the inner scenes for Caliban as done in Boston, and 
two productions as yet unrealized. One of these is a very interesting 
handling of Much Ado About Nothing—a permanent setting of in- 
genious construction with variations shown in two sketches and a 


The other is Mr. Jones’s revolutionary scheme for the production 
of The Cenci on a raised platform in the midst of the spectators—in 
fact, in a sort of prize ring—with no other setting for the characters 
than the posed and moving bodies of the chorus. It is a conception 
characteristic of a unique quality in Mr. Jones. More than any other 
American artist he looks forward. His mind and his brush flash 
forth in effort after effort towards a new theatrical idea. Hardly one 
idea, perhaps; rather a free rendering in one shape or another of the 
urge toward forms of production that will cast out the flat and canvas- 
like quality of our picture stage for a theatre of varying levels, of 
actual convexities and palpable contour in which the spectator, startled 
out of stale expectations and foregone conclusions, may draw some- 
thing of spiritual freshness and liberation, may catch a sense of pictor- 
ial values that has about it something of the philosophical. 

The model room, with its two scenes from George Washington, 
its permanent settings for Richard III. and Much Ado, displays this 
philosophic quality of Mr. Jones’s work still more patently in the ideal 
arrangement of white screens, shadowed by fates and opalescent with 
pool-caught light, designed for a love scene; and in the gothic skele- 
ton set upon concentrically rising and falling steps which is to hold 
The Seven Princesses. 

The quality of Jones is hard to capture in words. Simple, clear, 
and strong in its beauty, it sweeps up beyond the sensuous into reaches 
where there is a spiritual truth thrilling beyond anything that com- 
monly passes for the beautiful. Robert Edmond Jones captures the 
tare exaltations of life and sublimates them and the theatre together. 


VII 


Yet what does it matter, the vigor of Jones, the imagination of 
Browne, or the fecundity of the season just past, if an alien and a 
lesser art is to control and dictate in the American Theatre? 

For a long time, the movie has competed with the theatre for 
audiences; it is now invading the field of production, subsidizing 
managers, financing the mounting of plays, and securing preferences 
in bookings. During the past season the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, the largest of the motion picture companies, and owner of 
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Charles Frohman, Inc., has furnished capital out of which John p 
Williams, Oliver Morosco and George Broadhurst have produce 
plays. It has made offers of similar assistance to William Harris, jr, 
producer of Abraham Lincoln, Arthur Hopkins, and many other 
managers. In return for financing plays, it receives a share in th 
profits, and the motion picture rights. 

Through these alliances it is able to control or to place plays ing 
large number of the best New York theatres, and there are rumors of 
attempts, more or less successful, to dictate to the two big i 
organizations, which control the “time” of practically all the theatre 
in America, and, through this club, to force other managers to becom 
their allies. 

The principal reason for this expansion of the movies is the fact 
that motion picture producers have been paying fabulous prices— } 
. .from $30,000 to $200,000 for the screen rights to Broadway plays 
The obvious solution was for the movies to put up $10,000, $20,600 
or even $40,000, to pay the original cost of production, and then t 
share in the profits and get the motion picture rights for nothing. The 
$100,000 paid for the screen rights to one big success a year would 
more than equal the cost of all a manager’s productions. The ad- 
vantage for the manager is nil—unless he lacks capital or is over. 
cautious. If he is willing to gamble, he can work the proposition in 
the other direction, and get back his production costs each year out 
of the picture rights to one success. The moving pictures will permit 
him to do this just so long as they cannot control bookings. When 
they can do this, no managers will be able to stand against them. And 
if they wish to, they can ultimately control bookings, because, with 
the vast moving picture income behind them, they can afford to pay 
larger rentals for legitimate theatres than can a Broadway manager 
who must make a larger profit out of his plays. 

Now this sort of movie competition holds no threat of death for 
the theatre. It probably means more plays. It certainly means larger 
audiences drawn from screen patrons. But just as certainly, if it 
does not spell destruction for the theatre, it spells debasement for the 
drama. The one good thing that the screen has promised to do for 
the theatre has been to eliminate the surface melodrama and cheap 
spectacle, which it can handle so much more effectively. The danger 
in this invasion of legitimate production by the movies is that they will 
inevitably cultivate the sort of play “best suited to later screen use, 
and this sort of play is not necessarily the best drama. So far, the 
producers owned or financed by the movies have run true to their old 
form. The Frohman company has given us Ethel Barrymore in Zoe 
Akins’ Declassée and Elsie Ferguson in Arnold Bennett's Sacred and 
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Truth 


Design by Paul Nash for the setting of J. M. Barrie’s The 
About The Russian Dancers, as recently produced in London, and 


The colors in the original 
balcony, doors and staircase, 
curtains, dark 


one of the successes of the season there 
were: walls, a wide range of gray; 

pink; stair carpet and candles, Indian red; window 
blue (See London Notes by Huntly Carter, page 217 
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Profane Love, Mr. Williams has brought out Eugene O'Neill’s fine 
drama Beyond the Horizon, Lionel Barrymore in The Letter of the 
Law, and All Souls’ Eve. Mr. Morosco’s miscasting of Mamma’s 
Affair cannot be charged to the screen, and his other productions and 
those of Mr. Broadhurst have been quite up to their familiar stand- 
ards. Some say this is merely the thin edge of the wedge; any one 
must see that the tendency of managers financed by the movies will 
be to do the sort of thing the movies like. 


Vill 


But why all this worriment about the Broadway producer? Why 
not let one popular, speculative amusement absorb another popular, 
speculative amusement? Why not let the movies make the commercial 
theatre thoroughly commercial, thoroughly ridiculous, thoroughly un- 
satisfactory to the intelligent or sensitive man or woman? Why not 
rejoice that they clear the air for the art theatre, the repertory theatre, 
the sane playhouse ? 

Well, partly because the present season has shown us what even the 
most commercial theatre may do under the stimulus of popular in- 
terest; but much more because the motion picture invasion forces 
theatre rentals to such a huge figure that the forwardlooking pro- 
ducer, not to mention the art theatre, is put out of business before he 
begins. At the end of the season there was not a single habitable and 
convenient theatre in New York available for less than three or four 
thousand dollars rental a week. As things then stood—with condi- 
tions no worse than the motion pictures and building conditions had 
made them—Maurice Browne could not find a playhouse in New 
York that he could rent at a reasonable enough figure to justify him 
in risking his backers’ money there in the fall. That is the first con- 
sequence of motion picture domination. In the face of the best season 
our theatre has ever known, I say that it will not be the last. 

















A Note on Poetic Drama 
By JoHN DRINKWATER 


THAT poetic drama has fallen into neglect in a country which, having 
produced several of the world’s greatest dramatic poets, never plays 
any but the first of them in its theatres, and hardly ever plays him 
without the most shameless and foolish distortion of his work, is the 
fault not of poetry but of the theatre. For nearly two hundred years 
in England the poets very rightly have refused to work for a theatre 
that has sacrificed the drama to the actor, instead of so training its 
actors that they could honorably give the poet the supreme joy of 
seeing his work nobly and tenderly interpreted. The poets, in their 
chosen exile, have suffered ; for dramatic imagination, deprived of its 
gathering to the theatre, cannot, even with a Cenci or an Atalanta for 
harvest, be wholly prosperous. But the loss to the theatre has been 
immeasurably greater; since the breach, English poetry has lost no 
splendor, but, with the exception of half a dozen plays at most, the 
drama of the theatre, until the last few years, has kept none. A 
theatre audience can be the most exhilarating crowd-intelligence in 
the world, once it has been given the chance of caring for good drama 
on the stage, but the appetite of a theatre audience will inevitably 
grow to what it is given. And only in a theatre where the audience 
has been nourished upon fine fare can poetry live, or the poet decently 
exercise his dramatic instinct. The rarity of such theatres is the meas- 
ure of the rarity of poetic drama. 
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The Storm 


By JoHn DRINKWATER 


Characters: 
ALICE 
Joan, her young Sister 
SARAH 
An O_p Man 
A Younc STRANGER 


SceNE: A mountain cottage. It is a midwinter night. Outside 
asnowstorm rages. Auice is looking out through the window. Joan, 
her young sister, and SARAH, an old neighbor woman, are sitting over 


the fire. 


Atice. It isn’t fair of God. Eyes are no good, 

Nor lanterns, in a blackness like to that. 
How can they find him out? It isn’t fair. 

SARAH. God is for prayers. You'll anger Him speaking so. 

Auice. I have prayed these hours, and now I’m tired of it. 
He is caught in some grip of the rocks, and crying out, 

And crying and crying, and none can hear him cry, 
Because of this great beastliness of noise. 

SARAH. Past crying now, I think. 

Joan. There, take no heed 
Of what she says—it’s a rusty mind she has, 

Being old, and wizened with bad luck on the hills. 

SARAH. Rusty or no, I’ve a thought the man is dead. 
No news has been growing apace from nightfall on 
Into bad news, and now it’s as though one stood 
At the door and said—we found him lying cold. 

Auice. Whist! you old bitter woman. Will it never stay 
In its wicked fury? . . . . amd the snow’s like a black rain 
Whipping the crying wind. If it would rest awhile 
I could think and mind me what were best to do 
To help my man. But a savagery like this 
Beats at the wits till they have no tidiness. 

SARAH. We'll sit and wait till they come. 

ALICE. And I a woman 
Would never let him ask for anything, 

Because of the daily thought I took for him,— 
And against this spite now I’ve no strength at all. 
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SARAH. For all you would bake his bread to a proper turn 
And remember always the day for his clean shift, 

There was many a scolding word for him to bear. 

Joan. Hush— 

Auice. Let her talk. What does she know at all,— 
Thinking crossed words between a man and a woman 
Have anything to do with the heart? We have, 

My man and I, more than a fretful mood 
Can thieve or touch. My man—I must go myself. 

Joan. There is nothing you could do. 

SARAH. *Tis men 
Should carry the dead man in. 

ALICE. My man 
Is alive, I say—surely my man’s not dead— 

Surely, I say—old woman, your croaking talk 
Teases my brain like the pestilence out there 

Till { doubt the thing I know. There’s not a crag 
Or cleft in the hills but is natural to him 

As the stairs beyond the door there—surely, surely— 
Yet nothing is sure. 


SARAH. Death has a way with him, 
A confident way. 
ALICE. You know that he’s not dead— 


I know that too—if only that dark rage 
Howling out there would leave tormenting me, 
And let me reason it out in peace a little, 

I could be quite, quite sure that he’s not dead. 

SARAH. Age is a quiet place where you can watch 

The world bent with its pain and still be patient, 

And warm your hands by the fire because you know 

That the newest sorrow and the oldest sorrow are one. 
They will bring and put him down upon the floor: 

Be ready for that, girl. There are times when hope is cruel 
As a fancy-man that goes without good-bye. 

Autce. I have a brain that is known in three shire-towns 
For a level bargain. It is strange that I should be 
Listening now to a cracked old woman’s clatter 
When my own thoughts for him should be so clear 
That I shouldn’t heed the words of another body. 

I want no hope—only an easy space 

To remember the skill of my man among the hills 

And how he would surely match their cunning with his, 
Or else to count the hours that he’s been gone 
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And see that his chance is whittled quite away. 
To have a living theught against this fear 
Is all I want—but those screaming devils there 
Beat in my mind like the drums in Carnarvon streets 
That they use when they want to cheat folk into thinking 
That death is a handsome trade.—And so 
] let a woman with none but leaky wits 
Tell me the way I should be,—when most I need 
To ride no borrowed sense. 
SARAH. It is not wind, 
For all it is louder than any flood on the hills, 
Nor the crazy snow that maddens you till your brain 
Is like three cats howling upon a wall, 
But the darkness that comes creeping on a woman 
When she knows of grief before it is spoken out, 
And the sooner grieved is grief the sooner gone. 
Be ready to make him decent for the grave. 
Joan. If he should walk in now you will not forget 
The trouble you are putting in the house with your talk. 
SarAH. The trouble is here. 
ALICE. If he should walk in now— 
Yes, that’s the way to think. I'll work it out, 
Slowly, his doings from when he left the door 
Until he comes again. You stood at the oven 
With cakes half-browned against his tea. And I 
Stood here beside my man and strapped his coat 
Under his chin. He looked across your way— 
He is fond of you, child—he calls you Father Joan 
Because—but that’s not it—I told him then 
To-morrow would be time to bring the slates, 
And let him only mend the wire to-day— 
He thought so too and said—it is like a beast 
Greater than half the world and crushed in a trap, 
Shrieking against the pain—what did he say ?— 
I have forgotten, and I had begun 
To follow it all quite clearly—what did he say? 





I know it now: he went to the broken wire 
And mended it—three-quarters of an hour— 
And then he would think that after all the slates 
Were best bespoken now—six miles to go; 
He would be about a mile when this began— 





Joan. That an hour would bring him back, and hungry too. 
Auice. An hour would bring him back—but that is nothing. 
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This wrath that will surely last till the Judgment Day— 
And that would make two hours till he reached the quarry— 
But he went on, and the neighbors up and down 
Were scared and went out searching with their lanterns, 
Like lighted gnats searching the mines of hell. 
Isn’t it queer to see them out there dancing 
When all the time he has gone a twelve-mile journey— 
And then this old woman came with her neighbor duty— 
It’s odd folk are,— 
SARAH. It’s a poor thing, spinning tales 
When there’s no faith in them. 
ALICE. Hush, I have it all 
Quite clearly now, in spite of that monster baying,— 
Two hours to the quarry, hindered by the night, 
Then half an hour to bargain, then two hours 
For beating back, his boots heavy with snow, 
Or a little longer—five hours and more all told— 
It is nine o’clock—he went five hours ago, 
Or a little more, so that’s just how it works— 
He should be coming now along the road, 
‘Tired—we must warm the cakes again. 
SARAH. Ay, warm them, 
A dead man’s heavy bearing. 
The clock strikes nine. 
ALICE. That’s the time 
To bring him back, and we'll call the lanterns in— 
He must be near by now— 
A man is heard outside, kicking the snow 
off his boots. ALice opens the door, and AN 
OLD MAN comes in, carrying an unlit lantern. 
Tue Oip Man. My candle is spent. 
JOAN takes the lantern and fits a new can- 
dle while they speak. 
ALICE. And you are going out again? 
They have not found him? 
Tue Otp Man. No. It’s not easy there. 
Auice. Then he didn’t go to the quarry after all. 
Joan. Because they hav’n’t found him? That's no sign. 
They couldn’t if he went. 
ALICE. Ah yes—how is it ?>— 
He went, and they’ve been looking on the hills— 
But have not found him. Yes—he must have gone. 


He should be back. You should have found him for me. 
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SarAH. She is strange because of the trouble in the house. 
[am old, and that is something. 
ALICE. It is not that— 
[am caught away from myself by the screaming thing 
That scourges the hills. And yet in spite of that 
[had reckoned all his doings since he went 
Until his time for coming—but you came— 
You came instead. That is not right. 
Tue Op MAN (taking the lantern and lighting it). We'll send 
Across to the quarry now— 


ALICE. It is no use— 
He'll not have gone. 
Tue O_p Man. The night is full of tricks, 
But another hour will have ferreted all the hill. 
He goes out. 


SarAH. Simon who took his money down to market, 
And wouldn’t change for a good sound fact of cattle, 
Fingered his earnings till a hole was worn 
And came to the house again with an empty bag. 

Leave making tales, my girl, poor tales—they bring no profit, 
Keeping the truth outside, and breaking away 

To a thimbleful of ash themselves. He is dead. 

Think hard on that. When the old king of the world 

With the scourge and flail turns his strokes from the wheat 
On the goodman’s floor and scars the goodman’s back, 

It is no time to wince. Your man is dead. 

And a day and a day make Adam’s fall a story. 

Auice. Not down to the quarry—then—my little Joan, 
Do you know at all what a man becomes to a woman? 

How should you though? If a man should take 
A patch of the barren hill and dig with his hands 
And down and down till he came to marble and gold, 
And laboring then for a dozen years or twenty 
Should build a place finer than Solomon’s hall 
Till strangers with money to travel came to praise it, 
And, when he had dug and hewn and spent his years 
To make it a wonder, should go, and be remembered 
No more than an onion-pedler in the street 
By the gaping travellers, yet he might be glad, 

If his heart was as big as a woman’s, for the thing he’d made, 
The strong and lovely thing, knowing it risen 

Out of his thought into the talk of the world. 

That’s how it is. A woman takes a mate, 
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And like the patient builder governs him 
Into the goodman known through a countryside, 
Or the wise friend that the neighbours will seek out, 
And he, for all his love, may never know 
How she has nourished the dear fine mastery 
That bids him daily down the busy road 
And leaves her by the hearth. And when he is dead 
It comes to her that the strength she has given him 
To make him a gallant figure among them all 
Has been the thing that has filled her, and she lonely 
Or gossiping with the folk, or about the house. 
SARAH. When he is dead. 
ALICE. Why should I think of that? 
I am crazed, I say, because of the madness loosed 
‘And beating against the panes. He is not dead— 
You know it, woman—Joan, it would be a lie 
To say my man was dead? 
JOAN. There, sister, wait— 
It is all we can do—there is nothing else to do. 
SaRAH. When he is dead. Let the thought that comes unbidden 
Be welcome, for it’s the best thought. When he is dead. 
Auice. There is treachery against usx—my man—my dear— 
My brave love—they are trying to part us now! 
But we must be too strong when . . . . when he is dead 
There is a knock at the door. She make 
a half movement towards it. 


He would not knock. See who it is. 


JOAN opens the door and a YOUNG Trav- 
ELLER, buffeted and breathless, comes in. 
Tue STRANGER. By Thor! 
There’s beauty trampling men like crumpled leaves. 
May I come in till it’s gone? 
Joan. Surely. 
THE STRANGER. I set 
Every sinew taut against this power, 
This supple torrent of might that suddenly rose 
Out of the fallen dusk and sang and leapt 
Like an athlete of the gods frenzied with wine. 
It seemed to rear challenging against me, 
As though the master from Valhalla’s tables, 
Grown heady in his revels, had cried out— 
Behold me now crashing across the earth 
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To shake the colonies of antic men 

Into a fear shall be a jest, my fellows! 

And I measured myself against this bragging pride, 
Climbing step by step through the blinding riot 
Of frozen flakes swung on the cataract wind, 

My veins praising the tyranny that was matched 
Against this poor ambitious body of mine. 

Autce. The storm is drenched with treachery and sin— 
It is not good to praise it. 

THE STRANGER. You on the hills 
Grow dulled, maybe, to the royalty that finds 
In your crooked world a thousand splendid hours, 
And a storm to you is but a hindered task 
Or a wall for mending or a gap in the flock. 

But I was strange among this gaiety 

Plying black looms in a black firmament, 

This joy that was split out of the iron heavens 
Where pity is not bidden to the hearts 

Of the immaculate gods. I was a dream, 

A cold monotony suddenly thrust 

Into a waking world of lusty change, 

A wizened death elected from the waste 

To strive and mate with eager lords of tumult. 
Beauty was winged about me, darkling speed 
Took pressure of earth and smote against my face; 
I rode upon the front of heroic hours, 

And once was on the crest of the world’s tide, 
Unseared as the elements.—But he mastered me, 
That god striking a star for holiday, 

And filled himself with great barbaric laughter 
To see me slink away. 

ALICE. It is no god, 

But a brainless anger, a gaunt and evil thing 
That blame can’t reach. 

THE STRANGER. Not all have eyes to see.— 
I’m harsh with my words, but I come from a harsh quarrel 
With larger thews than man’s. 

ALICE. Stranger, I’ld give 
Comely words to any who knocks at the door. 

You are welcome—but leave your praising of this blight. 
You safely gabbing of sly and cruel furies, ; 

Like a child laughing before a cage of tigers. 

You with your fancy talk of lords and gods 
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And your hero-veins—young man, do you know this night 
Is eating through my bones into the marrow, 
And creeping round my brain till thought is dead, 
And making my heart the oldest thing of any? 
Do you see those lights? 
THE STRANGER. They seemed odd moving there, 
In a storm like this. 
ALICE. A man is lost on the hills. 
THE STRANGER. That’s bad. But who? 
ALICE. My man is lost on the hills 
SARAH. She has it now; her man is dead on the hills. 
Tue Strancer. I talked amiss, not knowing of trouble here. 
But why should he be dead? 
ALICE. The woman is worn, 
Her mind is worn, and she lives out of the world. 
You ask at once as any wise man would. 
I have told her and told and told that he’s not dead, 
And my young sister, too, though but a girl, 
Says it, and she has a head beyond her years. 
He is lost for an hour, or maybe for a night, 
But never dead. That is the way you think? 
It is waiting that steals your proper sense away; 
And then, although you know, you let in fear 
Blaspheming the thing you know—it is waiting to-night 
In the midst of an idiot wrath drumming and drumming 
Like a plague of bees in swarm above your eyes. 
I do not know—I have not any strength 
To fathom it now, and there is none to tell me. 
SARAH. She knows it all, though the thing is hard to say. 
Auice. Have done! Young stranger, you have travelled the world, 
I think, or have grown learned in great cities, 
And can tell the way things go—is it not wrong 
To say that a man because of an ugly night 
Should perish on his home-ground? He would find a road 
Out of a danger such as that, because— 
That is the way things happen—tell me now? 
THE STRANGER. It is likely that he would. 
ALICE. You hear that, Joan— 
A traveller who has been in foreign dangers 
And comes a scholar from a hundred cities 
Says it is well, and that we must be patient. | 
THE STRANGER. No, I’ve not travelled, and I only say a man 
Knowing the hills would likely weather a storm. 
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Auice. There, there—you must not take it back again, 
Because you know, and you have said it is well. 
SaRAH. They cut a stone that is like a small church window, 
And they carve a name and a line out of the book, 
And when that’s done there is nothing then to doubt. 

The storm has suddenly cleared. The 
silence falls upon them strangely, and there 
is a pause. 

Auice. It is spent at last. He will come from his shelter now. 
My dear—come soon. Set the kettle again. 

JoANn does so. There is another pause. 
| have my thought again. It is an end. 
Iam broken. There is no pity anywhere. 
THE STRANGER. The lights are coming. 
SARAH. The anger never bates, 
But scourges us till time betrays the limbs, 
And strikes the tongue, and puts pence on the eyes, 
And leaves the latch for stranger hands to lift. 
The blackness beyond the window has 
given place to clear starlight on the hills. 
A NUMBER OF MEN with lanterns pass by. 
There is a knock: ALICE opens the door, and 
THE OLD MAN stands there with his lighted 
lantern. She looks at him, and neither speaks. 
She turns away to the table. 
Auice. Why have we waited . .. . all this time . . . .to 
know . 


Her sorrow breaks over her. 
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Theory and Practice in Russian Theatres 
By Ouiver M. SAyLer 


Russia is a land of theories—theories in economics, in sociology, in 
politics, in science, in philosophy, in religion and in art. The,Slavie 
mind revels in abstractions, and at first glance, in many fields it has 
seemed in the past to be content with abstractions. Theories in goy- 
ernment and in religion, particularly, have come and gone and merged 
with one another, without vitally affecting the course of autocratic 
state and church. Only in recent months, with the disappearance of 
the overawing presence of the old regime, has the Russian proved him- 
self as much interested in experiment as in dialectic. Freedom to try 
theory in the furnace of experience has resulted in that bewildering 
political spectacle which holds half the world in fear, and the rest in 
ecstasy, with a thin margin of detached minds in fascinated interest 
between the two extremes. 

This long-pent-up proclivity of the Russian to prove theory in action 
might have been foreseen if statesmen had taken the time to watch 
the artists. For a hundred years and more, the artists of Russia have 
been unmolested in the free exercise of their calling. Except when 
literature or the drama attempted to give social significance to their 
media, the arts have enjoyed greater freedom than in any of the lib- 
eral nations to the west. New theories have had to meet and over- 
come hostile criticism, pioneers in art have had to struggle to prove 
their right to exist; but the judgment of both Moscow and Petrograd 
has been less warped by moral and esthetic taboos than that of any 
other occidental capital. 

In no field of Russian art have theory and practice gone hand in 
hand more vitally than in the theatre. For a hundred years, the 
Russian stage has been a free arena for the testing of every dream of 
the creative imagination. Theories have not been enunciated in doc- 
trinaire fashion with subsequent attempts to back them up in practice. 
Practice has not gone blindly forward, waiting for someone to sum- 
marize and interpret its activities in the form of theories. On the 
contrary, theories have emerged little by little in the course of prac- 
tice, and practice has been stimulated to new creation and new vision 
by the gradual discovery of conscious theory. 

The result today in the Russian theatre of this free and natural 
interplay of theory and practice is a body of esthetic doctrine more 
sharply defined and more keenly understood and more passionately 
defended and attacked than in any country of our time, side by side 
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with a range of practical examples of these theories which is almost 
bewildering to one who has been accustomed to a theatre dimly if at 
all conscious of any kind of esthetic motivation. ; 

By this honest course of free experiment, the Russian theatre 
achieved its first truly original self-expression early in the last cent- 
ury. It is true that Griboyedoff’s The Sorrows of the Spirit, the 
height of Russian high comedy, was like a meteor from another world, 
without apparent birth or direct influence. But the work of Gogol, 
vanguard of the Russian comedy of custom which reached its peak 
in Ostrovsky, had its source in free experiment during his school days 
in Ukraina and attained its goal in The Inspector General along with 
the conscious realization of its method, for the playwright turned 
from the scenarios of his comedies to answer Aksakoff: ‘The comic 
is completely hidden; we live in the midst of it without seeing it; 
but if the artist brings it to his art under the scenic form, then it will 
cause us to laugh fit to kill and we shall be astonished that we haven't 
noticed it before.” 

With such interpreters as Shchepkin and Motchaloff, Sosnitsky and 
Zhivokiny, the plays of Gogol and later those of Ostrovsky grew up 
alongside a distinct and keen appreciation and understanding of the 
function of the theatre in Russian life: to link itself with that life 
and to serve as a mirror for all its faults and its aspirations. Ground- 
ed thus in experiment and the conscious understanding of what ex- 
periment revealed, the Russian theatre attained a sincerity and an 
honesty and a freedom from artifice and carelessness and sham which 
the theatres of western Europe and America are only beginning to 
seek. At a time when the sentimental and the florid and the flam- 
boyant swayed the actors of the west, the stages of Moscow and Petro- 
grad had already established that close spiritual comtact with life 
which has insured their persistence through the chaos and the dis- 
tractions of revolution. 

Like all giants, though, the Russian stage nodded, and in the final 
decade of the nineteenth century, under the depression of political 
reaction, it had reached a level of listlessness not unlike that which 
roused Gordon Craig to protest in England and Adolphe Appia in 
Switzerland. Constantin Stanislavsky, for Russia, saw that there 
was a problem of the theatre and with Nyemirovitch-Dantchenko 
founded the Moscow Art Theatre in 1898. Unlike the great pro- 
testants of the west, who found no theatre willing to grant them a 
free hand for the coincident development of theory and practice, 
Stanislavsky had the advantage of an atmosphere where the theatre 
was never thought of except as an art and where experiment was 
accepted as the law of its life. It is beside the point to argue, as some 
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of Craig’s detractors persist in doing, that the son of Ellen T, 
would never have created in the actual theatre even if he had had 
the opportunity. He did not have the opportunity and that is suf. 
ficient comment on the state of the western theatre. Likewise, it js 
a purely speculative proposition to consider whether Stanislavsky 
would have turned theorist and dreamer if he had not found a con. 
crete outlet for his energies. Such an outlet he did find, although he 
had to face the onslaught of conservative criticism and prove under 
fire the worth of his visions. 

Fortunately for the coincident realization of theory and practice, 
the germinal motives of Stanislavsky found the plays of Tchehoff 
ready and waiting for those motives to be applied to them. It isa 
moot point in Russia whether Tchehoff did more for the Art Theatre 
or the Art Theatre more for Tchehoff, and the only sure answer is 
that probably neither could have attained the richest development 
without the other. Under this vigorously stimulating partnership, 
the Art Theatre soon began to realize its dual ambition: to portray 
the spirit of the play and the characterization with exactness freed 
from the elements of chance; and to gain effects with an economy of 
forces. Naturalism, the accurate representation of life through its 
nuances and its slender moments, was thus the first goal of both 
Stanislavsky and Tchehoff. Esthetic biographers of this institution 
in Russia have apparently observed three or four periods in the growth 
of theory at the Art Theatre: an early naturalistic realism, followed 
by a reaction toward stylization and symbolism, which was succeeded 
in turn by a symbolized and spiritualized realism. One or two in- 
termediary periods are sometimes included in this catalog. Catalogs 
and analyses, however, are never wholly satisfactory, and it seems 
more likely that the original purpose of the Art Theatre was a vague 
conception of this ultimately-achieved spiritualized realism which has 
been attained finally by the slow but steady interplay of theory and 
practice. As the plays produced under the stimulus of the different 
so-called periods appear today in the repertory of the theatre, they 
have a singular unity of spirit and treatment. The fantasy of The 
Blue Bird is of a piece with the literalness of The Cherry Orchard. 
Psychologic realism wears one aspect in the realm of imagination, 
another in the realm of everyday. But in both it discloses a common 
goal, a common method. 

The future of theory and practice at the Art Theatre is a question 
for the younger generation to answer. The young men and women 
in the two Studio Theatres, which are maintained as training schools 
by the Art Theatre, have it in their power to work out new theories 
and new methods for realizing them. It is to this younger genera- 
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tion and their vigorous young stages that Stanislavsky today devotes 
most of his time and his affections. 

The immediate result on the Russian stage of the patient virility 
of the Moscow Art Theatre was the reinvigoration of other institu- 
tions which had become slipshod in their habits, notably those sub- 
sidized by the government, the Small Imperial Theatre in Moscow 
and the Alexandrinsky in Petersburg. The spiritualized realism 
enunciated as a theory by Stanislavsky and brought to life in practice 
upon his stage is not as revolutionary an ideal or method as might be 
supposed. At the height of the classic period, mid-nineteenth century, 
the ideal was not far different, although it was followed instinctively 
rather than consciously. 

The divergence, therefore, between productions at the Art Theatre 
and the Small State Theatre in Moscow is less than the international 
repute of the former would indicate. Trained and inspired under the 
later glories of the classic epoch, Prince Sumbatoff was ready to accept 
the challenge of Stanislavsky when an indignant public opinion forced 
him against bureaucratic wishes to the leadership of the Small Theatre 
in 1908. It is because of this readiness to accept the challenge that 
his production of Griboyedoff’s The Sorrows of the Spirit rivals if it 
does not surpass that of Stanislavsky in both inner and outer verity. 
It is because of this instinctive equipment made conscious of itself that 
the Small State Theatre is stili the recognized home of the histories 
and the comedies of Ostrovsky. 

The function of the Art Theatre as a spur to the development of 
new theories and new practices did not at once appear. Its first decade 
was well advanced when Vsevolod Meyerhold rebelled against realism 
of any kind as a method of artistic expression and withdrew from his 
partnership with Stanislavsky. In provincial theatres he began to ex- 
periment with new methods. In 1905 he was busy at the Theatre 
Studio (not to be confused with the later Studio Theatres of the Art 
Theatre). Still as eager experimenter on the way to fresh conceptions 
in stagecraft, he became producer in 1906 for the great Polish actress, 
Vera Kommissarzhevskaya, at her Dramatic Theatre in Petrograd. 
Only in 1910 with his epoch-making production of Moliére’s Don 
Juan, did he achieve complete clarity of purpose and unmistakeable 
unity of result. The theatre theatrical, the theatre as circus, the 
theatre without illusion, the theatre frankly and without shame as 
theatre—this theory, the utter pole of realism and the theatre of 
representation and illusion, came only after years of contact with the 
elder theatre and still other years of free experiment—which continued 
after Don Juan and which culminated several seasons later in the 
application of the same method to Ostrovsky’s The Thunderstorm. 
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The greatest drawback which Meyerhold has encountered jn the 
practice of his theory of the theatre theatrical has been the lack of 
plays suitable for interpretation according to that theory. In so fg 
as the theatre theatrical consists in the rediscovery of forgotten aspects 
of the stage, it has been applicable to the plays written and produced 
in those earlier times. ‘The whole of the commedia dell’ arte is suscep. 
ible to such treatment, as well as the renaissance drama of other Euro. 
pean countries than Italy. One never thought of Arlecchino in the 
mood of illusion. He was of the theatre, gloriously theatrical! To 
a less degree, the plays and the characters of Moliére are deliberately 
artificial. Note the path which the conventionalized but varied 
Sganarelle romps through one comedy after another. Recall the 
mannered and unrealistic dialog of Don Juan with the peasant 
wenches. Here, then, is sufficient excuse for Meyerhold to dispeng 
with a curtain, to keep his house lights high, to send richly costumed 
lackeys of the court of Louis on the stage in full view of the audience 
to shift the chairs and the tables for the different scenes, or to carry 
off the objects the actors have discarded or to draw rich tapestries 
over the back scene which gives a hint of the locale and withdraw 
them to reveal the next setting. 

In the classic Japanese theatre, too, Meyerhold might find material 
for his stage. But after all, the virility of the theatre theatrical and 
the chance of its survival today, depend on the discovery of new plays 
and playwrights responding to the stimulus of the theory as pro 
pounded and proved in practice by Meyerhold. If it is to be any- 
thing more than a fad and a plaything, the theatre theatrical must 
connect with life today, it must prove itself a ready and eager inter- 
preter of contemporary esthetic desires. I should say that the chances 
are strongly in favor of the development of material for Meyerhold’s 
theatre under the stimulus of the Revolution. In Russian life itself 
these last three years, there has been much that is bitterly real, but 
there has been much, too, that has smacked of the circus. People and 
events have flared up and then collapsed like a toy balloon. Already, 
the futurist painters and poets have been stirred to new creation by 
this spectacular quality of life. Thus far, the theatre has not yielded 
perceptibly to such an urge; the plays in the repertories, not only at 
the great established theatres in Moscow and Petrograd but all over 
the nation in the myriad workmen’s and peasants’ theatres born of 
the soil, are from the classics, ancient and modern. The theatre 
moves slowly, but it moves; and the impress of the Revolution will be 
revealed in it sooner or later. 

Widely different from Meyerhold’s attack on the theory and prac- 
tice of the Moscow Art Theatre is the opposition which finds its 
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Caleb Plummer’s Toy Shop in the dramatization of Dickens’ The 
Cricket on the Hearth at the First Studio of the Moscow Art Theatr 
This was the first production at the little theatre whose chief purpose 
is to train actors for the parent stage. The toys are a bit too fantastic, 
perhaps, for British babes, but the flavor of the comedy otherwise is 
distinctly English. It is evident, too, from this setting that the guid- 


ing impulse of the Studio Theatre is the same spiritualized realism 


which has characterized most of the productions on the stage of the 


Art Theatre itself (Photograph by Barokchieff, Moscow. ) 




















The setting for Act II of Schiller’s Maria Stuart at the Small Stat 
Theatre, Moscow. The solid and substantial quality of the scenery 
is typical of all Russian playhouses, the result of the fact that seldom 
if ever are their productions crowded into baggage cars. The theatre 
is an institution from which neither players nor scenery depart. If 
possible, the settings at the Small State Theatre are even more sub- 
stantial than elsewhere, partly because of the huge stage on which 
they are shown and the lavish subsidy of the government. An in- 
stinctive sense of the theatre rather than a conscious theory has guided 
this home of classic drama, both Russian and foreign. (Photograph 
by Fisher, Moscow.) 
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A setting for Dmitry the False, 
sky, as produced at the Small 








a historical play by Alexander Ostroy- 


liberal reign of Alexander II, Ostrovsky enjoyed imperial patronags 
in spite of the caustic nature of his writing, and most of his plays 
both historical and social, were first presented at the Sm: 
now the Small State, Theatre in 
repertory. Just as it was in the 
epoch of this play—the Kremlin 
irtists of the theatre to transfer to the 


Moscow. ) 


Moscow where they still hold the 
Time of Troubles and after 





(Photograph by Fisher, 

















A sketch for the scenery of Musorgsky’s opera, Boris G 


dunojf, by 
\lexander Golovin. The original is in the collection of Morozoff in 
Moscow ; the scenic setting constructed from this original is, happily 
in the possession of the Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
Like all of Golovin’s work, whether it be for the dramatic productions 
of Meyerhold or for the opera and ballet, this setting combines a 
certain respect for the depicted scene, Uspyensky Cathedral in the 
Kremlin where the Tsars were crowned, with a sense of free design 
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most able and explicit mouthpiece in Fyodor Kommissarzhevsky, 
brother of the great actress. ‘The group of critics which he repre- 
sents does not abjure realism altogether as an artistic method. But 
it rejects not only the superficial copying of outward appearance; it 
forswears also the attempt merely to copy the inner psychological con- 
ditions of play and characters. Kommissarzhevsky analyzes keenly 
and brilliantly and relentlessly the path by which the Art Theatre 
achieves its results, and finds, he thinks, a clear understanding on the 
part of Stanislavsky of the ideal of psychological or spiritualized 
realism, the goal of all representative art. He insists, however, that 
the methods which Stanislavsky has used to gain this goal are faulty 
since they are based ostensibly on a calculated attempt to depict soul 
states behind the natural exterior, whereas the astonishing accomplish- 
ments of the players at the Art Theatre in attaining its specified goal 
are really the outcome of Stanislavsky’s instinctive and intuitive gift 
to choose the ablest players and to transfer to them something of his 
own spiritual insight. Against this method bordering on the hypno- 
tic, Kommissarzhevsky erects the theory that the actor must from his 
own soul build up his vision and “not as an imitator or a psychological 
experimenter.” He, too, served a faithful apprenticeship in the 
theatre before reaching this viewpoint on theory, not only in the 
company of his sister but as director of a school for the theatre in 
Moscow and on his own stage. With all his insight into the charac- 
teristics of realism as practiced at the Art Theatre, he is hardly likely 
to jeopardize the eminence of the latter, because he lacks somehow 
the gift of supreme imagination which is necessary to prove con- 
clusively the superiority of his theory over that of Stanislavsky. 
After all, to achieve its full possibilities, experiment must be con- 
ducted in a spirit of joy and with boundless zest in the quest. A 
divine restlessness and discontent and an energy that is tireless are 
necessary, but something more naive, more youthful, is required for 
the discovery of definitely new truth. In contrast with the self- 
consciousness of Meyerhold and the analytical carefulness of Kom- 
missarzhevsky, the group in control of the Kamerny Theatre in Mos- 
cow is a crowd of children turned loose for the first time in their lives 
ina toy shop. There is a flare about the way Tairoff and Forterre 
and Alice Koonen approach the task of interpreting a new play similar 
to the zeal with which the People’s Kommissars in the Soviet face the 
problems and the opportunities of making a new world from the 
ground up. ‘Their actuating motives are strictly esthetic, never polit- 
ical or remotely propagandist, but there is some basis for the name 
which conservative critics in Moscow have bestowed on them, “Bol- 


sheviki of the Theatre.” 
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The Kamerny was founded in 1914, after the war began, with a 
definite disbelief both in the theatre of realism and representation and 
in the theatre theatrical. Its only positive doctrine was to seek by 
experiment a new form of motivation and method which would fuse 
the best elements of these contending extremes. This result it pro- 
posed to attain, not by compromise, but by the discovery of the laws 
of a wholly new and harmonic form of theatre art. Tairoff, it js 
true, came to his task with slight experience in the theatre but with 
close observation of it at a time when the two opposing theories of 
Stanislavsky and Meyerhold had reached definite realization and 
seemed naturally to call for a fusing of their sounder elements. For- 
terre, on the other hand, brought to the Kamerny a close contact and 
sympathy with Debussy and the French modernists, while Koonen, 
the original Mytyl in The Blue Bird at the Art Theatre, had found 
by trial that she could not express herself fully and honestly under the 
methods of Stanislavsky. 

In a general way, the Kamerny proposed to ally both the intimate 
emotional experience resulting from the theatre of realism and the 
sense of form and design emphasized by the theatre theatrical. The 
means toward this end were vague and uncharted in the early pro- 
ductions, but the directors approached each new play with an open 
mind to see whither its apparent obligations and opportunities would 
lead them. Sometimes they would seize and interpret with consider- 
able accuracy of conception and execution the keynote of a play, just 
as when they chose the spirit of Indian miniatures for the motivation 
of their opening production, Sakuntala. At other times, they failed 
rather dismally, as with Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World. 
In recent seasons, however, they have been conscious of a greater 
precision in interpreting the moods of plays and in bringing out hid- 
den possibilities. Annyensky’s bacchanale, Thamira of the Cithern, 
Stolitsa’s Persian tragedy, The Azure Carpet, and particularly Oscar 
Wilde’s Salome, have proved beyond doubt of all but the most strait- 
laced conservatives that the harmonic union of emotion and form is 
possible in the theatre. The Kamerny started out with a more or 
less definite theory, but it did not seek to prove and justify that theory 
by making its productions fit, will or nil, into the theory. Instead, 
after the manner of many experimental scientists today, it formulated 
what it believed was a logical truth and then set out to find by trial 
whether the facts would bear it out. If they have not fully established 
it, the reason, as elsewhere, would seem to be the lack thus far of 
dramatic material written purposely to be expressed by Kamerny 
methods. 

Several interesting variants of these theories within the province 
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of the theatre as it has always been conceived may be found on Russ- 
jan stages. The most intriguing practitioner of them is N. F. Balieff 
who with his super-cabaret, Letutchaya Muish or The Bat, is the 
bad boy of Muscovite mummery. Like so many another, he grew up 
artistically under Stanislavsky at the Art Theatre, and when he found 
his individual expression hampered by the specialized manner of that 
institution he seceded and founded first a private circle for the amuse- 
ment of his friends and then developed it into a public stage and 
restaurant. “The Bat is a cosmopolitan retreat, for its proprietor is 
just as likely as not to include in one bill a snatch from each of the 
outstanding theories and practices found current in Russian theatres: 
a half hour of realism according to the Art Theatre, an intensely 
mannered and self-conscious tribute to Meyerhold’s ideals, or a 
moment of passion in the vein of the Kamerny. Nearly always, how- 
ever, as is fitting in a playhouse of such a purpose, the note is in- 
tensified and sharpened. Passion flares hectic and humor becomes 
blowsy. More interesting and suggestive than the interpretive theory 
employed in any given case, is the impressionistic and stylized realism 
of Balieff’s settings—simple in the extreme, catching the high lights 
of the mood to be summoned, and expressing the individuality of the 
man and his caprices rather than any consciously formulated theory of 
the theatre. 

Wholly outside this range of theory and practice within the confines 
of the traditional theatre, is the concept of Monodrama as propounded 
and exemplified by Nikolai Yevreynoff. No comparison is possible 
between it and the other theories and practices heretofore set forth. 
Monodrama, as Yevreynoff has developed it, is not a new way of pro- 
ducing or interpretinz plays already written. It is, therefore, not a 
competitor in any sense of either realism or the several opponents to 
realism. It is, instead, an entirely new way of thinking the theatre. 
It opens an unsuspected door in the mansion of Drama, disclosing 
a whole wing of the palace of which no one had ever dreamed. That 
part of the mansion which has been in long use will not suffer by the 
discovery, for only those restless, seeking souls who in the past have 
gone outdoors for air will explore and fit out these new halls and 
corridors. 

To state briefly and clearly the basis of Yevreynoft’s theory is more 
difficult than to explain the Revolution to one who has not been in 
Russia at some time in the past three years. There is almost no 
parallel, no common ground from which to proceed to an understand- 
ing of differences. In substance, however, Monodrama proposes a 
play in which the audience is asked to identify itself with a single 
character on the stage. Everything that appears on the stage: the 
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other characters, the successive events in the dramatic narrative, the 
aspect of the scene from time to time, even the guise of the leading 
character himself—all these elements of the drama are presented and 
seen by the audience as the leading character sees or conceives them. 
Everything, in other words, passes through him as a prism. Every- 
thing is seen as it seems to him. 

Yevreynoff’s purpose in Monodrama is to concentrate the emo- 
tional experience of the spectator, which he believes is unduly dissi- 
pated by the necessity in the present theatre of identifying one’s self 
with one character after another. Like the proponents of less revolu- 
tionary theories, he reached this conception of drama after long ex- 
perience in the actual theatre. Little by little, the idea grew in his 
consciousness as little by little in writing and producing plays he found 
that his growing theory was attaining practical justification. His 
plays, such as The Representation of Love, were written as the natural 
expression of an imagination which concurrently recognized and crys- 
tallized the esthetic motivation by which the plays lived, not as 
attempts to prove an arbitrarily erected theory. 

Precept and practice in the Ballet and the Opera lead into a field 
of discussion all their own. The Ballet particularly has been a battle- 
ground these last ten or fifteen years. In the phase of scene and set- 
ting, of course, as distinguished from the esthetics of dance technique 
and allied problems, the issues are identical with those in the theatre. 
The fact that they are identical is fairly well proved by the ease with 
which such scenic artists as Golovin can turn from drama to ballet 
or opera, as well as by the similarity of the designs for a given play to 
those which serve for an opera or a ballet made from the same legend. 

To draw all the possible implications for our own theatre from this 
survey of theory and practice in the Russian theatres is also beyond 
the province of this review. The most evident inference, it seems to 
me, is that theory is evolved most clearly in company with free ex- 
periment. As these various Russian concepts and motivations for the 
theatre become known among us, they are likely to find imitators and 
converts. But that way does not lie the most honest development of 
our stage. We must discover our own theories in the midst of our 
own free experiment if they are to help us to achieve vivid expression 
in the theatre as an art. 




















Simplicity of mechanism is no bar to the sharply atmospheric setting 


of exotic dramas and sketches at Moscow's supercabaret, Letutcha 
Muish or The Bat. Balieff, its proprietor, trained under Stanislavsky 
at the Moscow Art Theatre, draws his material from all literatures 
ind adapts it to all moods. The setting above is for a Chinese piece 
made from a tale by Henri de Regnier, French symbolist, with music 
by the Russian composer Arhangelsky. Just as in this instance, 
Balieff usually abjures realism and marks his locale by a flaming bit 
of suggestive design. (Photograph by Saharoff, Moscow, used with 
the permission of the Russian periodical, Solntsa Rossi.) 

















The intensely individualized viewpoint which is at the basis of Nikolai 
Yevreynoff's theory of Monodrama is patent in the lines from his 
play illustrating that theory, The Representation of Love, of which 
the scene above is the setting: ‘‘No, the sea has no justification. 
When I look at it I remember how when bathing I almost caught 
pneumonia. . . Besides, I ask you, where is the beauty! . . Grey, 
tiresome, monotonous. . 
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By Hunt Ly CARTER 


REINDIVIDUALIZATION of acting is the new thing in actor-craft, going 
beyond the pre-war proposals of William Poel and the exponents of 
ensemble acting. In place of impersonation the new theory offers 
personation. Instead of the actor losing himself in a part, the part is 
to lose itself in him, so that his most precious possession, his individ- 
uality, may have free play. This theory of re-individualization is 
being practised by a Russian society called “Lahda,” in plays and 
ballets produced by M. Comisarjevsky who proposes to make acting 
so important that the spectator will forget all about the scenery. A 
dizzy pinnacle to which none but the biggest-souled acting will take us. 

A very successful application of M. Comisarjevsky’s methods ap- 
peared in his production, for Mr. J. B. Fagan at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, of Gogol’s The Government Inspector. Imagine a number of 
quaint, living marionettes, in Victorian costumes and colors, in a 
golden interior. Imagine these figures representing the officials of 
a town asleep, threatened by the visit of a high functionary. Then 
imagine them, worked by the strings of fear, unfolding in the most 
laughable individual way, and you have a fair idea of what this 
Russian producer is giving us. 

The comparative barrenness of the play year since the signing of 
peace may be taken as evidence that the renewal of practical drama- 
craft has not begun. Except for Abraham Lincoln, The Lost Leader, 
and one or two other pieces, there has been nothing to show that the 
free technicians have re-taken the high old path. 

Of present-day theatre craft it may be said that it is by far the 
most potent of the influences toward theatrical reform. There is 
hardly an important play produced that does not reveal a touch, at 
least, of the new ideas in scenery and costume, though they may still 
be lacking in essential unity and coherence. Oddly enough, these in- 
fluences are working in the London theatre largely through Russian 
agencies—especially through the influence of the Russian Ballet and 
the Moscow Art Theatre. 

When I speak of the Russian Ballet I mean the Serge Diaghileff 
organization—a combination of zsthetic power and technical origin- 
ality. This organization has nothing to do with the numerous other 
Russian Ballets which have lately come to these unfortunate shores 
and which are not exactly a shapely and bewitching lot. It is in a 
different category from the Anna Pavlova Ballet, now at the Drury 
Lane Theatre, with its grandmotherly choreographic gymnastics, its 
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disgraceful settings and its slushy sentimentality. ‘This and the other 
related Ballets are dance-shows. The Serge Diaghileff Ballet is an 
unending vital experiment—marked by discovery and assimilation and 
renewed search for something that shall be a joy to the eye and a 
stimulus to the creative intelligence. In its latest phase it is occupied 
with an endeavor to give significant and creative form to motion, to 
unite (according to Massine, the inspired ballet-master) the ideas 
of Fokine, exemplified in his rhythmic motion pictures, with the ideas 
of Nijinsky, as seen in his plastic form pictures. A new background 
and costume is also emerging, designed to harmonize with the 
technical daring of the dance-movements, now being carried by Mas- 
sine into a developed form of expression called a language. This is 
largely due to the cooperation of certain painters of the first rank,— 
Picasso, Matisse, Derain, Larionoff—. Thus the new ballets La 
Boutique Fantasque, Children’s Tales, (with its tremendous feeling 
of joy) The three-Cornered Hat andParade (with its beautiful form) 
are exerting a powerful influence. I shall be surprised indeed if the 
Diaghileff organization does not prove one of the big, all-around 
forces in the coming years, provided it continues its present develop- 
ment and adopts certain essential theatrecraft improvements, espec- 
ially an intelligent system of lighting, which it lacks at present. At 
any rate its influence is everywhere just now. 

Quite lately it seems to have touched Sir J. M. Barrie, one of the 
most old-fashioned of our writers so far as theatre-craft goes, Year 
after year Barrie’s Peter Pan has made its appearance at Christmas 
time with an uncompromising suit of realistic ugliness that made the 
sensitive squirm. ‘Thousands of children have seen this setting, with 
what effect upon their minds it is not difficult to guess. One would 
have thought that Barrie, if only out of sheer public spirit, would 
have done something long ago to better the production of his pieces. 
In The Truth About the Russian Dancers, he has gone to the 
other extreme. Although the piece does not rank as an intelligent 
piece of writing it lends itself to interpretation by a combination of 
rare ability, all touched by the new influence. There is Barrie, turned 
Diaghileff admirer, Karsavina, the Diaghileff leading lady, Arnold 
Bax, a Diaghileff composer, and Paul Nash, an extremist painter, 
possessed of the ability and the particular kind of imagination neces- 
sary to turn out settings and costumes that receive the Diaghileff 
blessing. All of these have combined to produce an entertainment 
whose humor and whimsicality, color, form and motion get across 
the footlights at the Coliseum Theatre as surely as the Pussyfoot 
solution of the drink problem has lately got across the Atlantic. 

Of the Moscow Art Theatre ideas in London, the most noticeable 
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is the simple grey scene, picked out with warm orange lights. This 
scene has made its appearance of late in several productions, notably 
Tolstoi’s Reparation at the St. James’ Theatre, The Crimson Alibi, 
at the Strand Theatre and certain Reandean productions includ- 
ing Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Sacred and Profane Love at the Aldwych 
Theatre. Besides these pieces there were others staged with a severe 
simplicity which recalled at once the methods of the Moscow Art 
Theatre. For instance, Mr. Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, and 
Mr. J. B. Fagan’s remarkably interesting production of The Mer- 
chant of Venice may be noted. Much the same method has been em- 
ployed to give the color of life to certain productions of Gogol, 
Tolstoi, Andreyev, Tchekov, with which the Art Theatre, Pioneer 
Players, State Society and one or two commercial theatres under the 
direction of non-commercial managers have given us entertaining 
afternoons and evenings. On the whole it may be said that the Rus- 
sians are in force. (Quite rightly they appear to think that brilliant 
ideas are the only wear for a London reform theatre. What the 
London reform theatre thinks cannot be mentioned, for the war has 
put it in an awful hole for money. 

At the moment of writing, two pieces, Barrie’s Mary Rose and 
Hartley Manners’ 4 Night in Rome have been produced. As they 
reflect the spiritualist tendency in this country and seem to prophesy 
that the theatre is about to be flooded with ghosts, their appearance 
ought to rejoice Lord Northcliffe who is spending 20,000 pounds and 
lending his press to promote spiritualism. This is enough to make 
the most prejudiced bosom long to harbor the new tendency. 























The Jewish Art Theatre 


By RespeccA DRUCKER 


Ir was not to be foreseen when the Jewish Art Theatre reopened the 4 : 
abandoned Garden Theatre in New York on September 3rd of lag 





year that an experiment of extraordinary interest was about to engy @ 


Those of us who had watched and hoped for the rise of a modern art * 
theatre here had not looked to see our hopes fulfilled from thy ~ 
quarter. 

And yet we might have. There are three points with which the 
Jewish theatre starts in advance of our own. For one thing, it has _ 
always existed by the repertory system—which is superficially the 
mechanical basis of the art theatre. For another its tradition of act 
ing and drama is essentially a realistic one. The Jewish theatre 
came into existence when the modern movement made its first defiance 
to the classic tradition. It started clear of the encumbrance of a 
romantic spirit. It never had a grand manner to live down. And, 
finally, it draws for its drama upon an older racial memory, a deeper 
folk experience. 

The amazing thing, the thing that made itself felt almost with the 
parting of the curtains at that first performance of The Idle Inn with 
which the theatre opened was a sort of high assurance, an authority 
that arrested and mastered the audience. It was an artistic convic 
tion so deep that it could make its own terms of expression. Here 
was no painful groping after an idiom, none of that fermentation and 
experimentation with which our own art theatre is beset. They—the 
play, the players, the stagecraft,—spoke out of a certainty of direction 
and purpose that simplified all their expression, out of something so 
importunate that it could only be said spontaneously and powerfully. 

The arc of their season is made up of such flashing prismatic colors 
as are contained in Hirschbein’s The Idle Inn or the genre picture 
Green Fields, Hauptmann’s Lonely Lives, the austere mediaeval sym- 
bolical drama The Dumb Messiah by David Pinski, the farcical Bronx 
Express by Ossip Dimow, the sophisticated Schnitzlerian Samson and 
Delilah by Sven Lange, The Dumb, a study of the modern intellectual 
Jew, Przybysewski’s Joy, Sholom Asche’s comedy of poor folk, 
Servitors, and Sholom Asche’s With the Current. With the possible 
exception of The Bronx Express, not one of these plays addressed 
itself to the popular viewpoint, and yet they carried through a season 
to a notable success. Not all these plays had the same number of 
performances. Following the custom of the Jewish theatre of giving 
the most popular plays of the repertory on the best theatre nights, 
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Saturday and Sunday, The Idle Inn, Green Fields, The Bronx Ex- 
press and Samson and Delilah were most often on the week-end bills. 
The other plays, appealing to more limited audiences, had a varying 
number of performances 6n week-night bills. 

This repertory is remarkably interesting for the completeness of 
the figure it makes in the carpet which is Jewish culture. The foreign 
plays are there chiefly because theirs is an intellectual idiom that has 
been assimilated by the modern Jewish intelligentsia and made its 
own,—but basically the Art theatre is a folk theatre. It is pre- 
occupied with its folk emotions, conscious and unconscious, with its 
long amassed wealth of tradition and with the points of conflict 
between this tradition and the modern world. It is the expression 
of a folk intent on discovering itself and its relation to the world 
around it. How much vitality carries this impulse to expression is 
illuminatingly evident in the fact that in its first season it has evoked 
three dramatists of extraordinary power. 

Not that these men grew out of the Art theatre—rather that the 
art theatre grew out of them. The commercial Jewish theatre, scaled 
to trivialities as the Anglo-Saxon theatre is, had no room for figures 
of the stature of David Pinski, Sholom Asche or Peretz Hirschbein. 

Sholom Asche has, of the three, had the greatest measure of recogni- 
tion from the popular Jewish theatre. Yet in spite of his marked 
gift for the theatre, in spite of the fact that it attracted him enormous- 
ly from the first—the conditions of production being what they were 
he has chiefly written novels and sketches. David Pinski, though he 
is perhaps the most widely translated of Jewish writers, and not- 
withstanding that his distinctive and powerful imagination has ex- 
pressed itself chiefly in the form of drama, is scarcely known to the 
Jewish theatre. But the most interesting figure of the three is 
Hirschbein. 

Hirschbein is a small, spare, dark man with an arresting head and 
vivid eyes. His face is finely drawn as if cut out of old ivory. For 
twenty-five years he has been writing plays that no one has produced. 
He has written twenty-nine plays, and his first production was at 
the hands of the group that make up the Art Theatre when they gave 
a preliminary season at the Irving Place Theatre last year. 

There is the aura of romance over Hirschbein—something in his 
life that aims at the same point of the compass as his plays. An eager, 
restless, searching soul, he wanders insatiably. He has spent years 
in remote points of Africa and Asia. He knows all the capitals of 
Europe. He goes wherever the scent of curiosity leads him. There 
is something significant and symbolical in this restlessness, and some- 
thing significant too in the nostalgia that draws him home. For always 
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he returns to the contemplation of the way of life of the Jew in the 
little Russian villages that huddle close to the soil. 

He writes of them as no one has ever written before. He shows 
the Jew living under the sky, where the Ghetto does not exist to 
remind him of his sorrow. He shows him released from his past, 
making again the pagan gesture of joyousness. Hirschbein is the 
Romanticist, the Hellenist of Jewish literature. There is joyousness, 
there is hopefulness in the Jew. There is an unquenchably romantic 
spirit. What else could have kept him alive against such odds, he 
cries. 

Hirschbein’s plays are rich with the colors of the soil, swift with 
the beat of primitive feeling. Curiously enough, in all the literature 
of Russia seen here these are the first poetic transcriptions of peasant 
life. 

Hirschbein lighted the torch for the folk theatre a quarter of a 
century ago. It flickered and went out and was relighted many times. 
To quench it, there was always the old Russian law forbidding a 
Jewish theatre. There were defiances and heavy punishments with- 
out number. Jacob Ben Ami, the principal actor of the Jewish Art 
Theatre, whose discovery has been one of the shining events of this 
season, came to this country six years ago to escape this artistic re- 
pression. 

It is to Jacob Ben Ami, that the Art Theatre chiefly owes its 
existence. When he left Russia six years ago, he carried the ideal 
with him to London, where he thought the large Russian Jewish 
community would welcome it. London proved a barren place, and 
he came on to this country. 

The Jewish theatre in this country six years ago was even more 
barren. Ben Ami would have returned to Russia then, preferring 
official repression to the deadly indifference that he found in the 
Jewish theatre here, but the war cut off his retreat. 

It had cut off the retreat of a large number of kindred spirits as it 
had his, and these, gravitating toward each other, rekindled the dream. 
They found that a large number of artists were imprisoned in the 
treadmill of the commercial theatre, that there were not only actors 
and playwrights, but men with bold, original theories of stage 
design waiting for their hour, and mystically, long before there was 
a theatre to house it, the fashion which shaped the Art Theatre was 
accomplished. 

Their first practical move was to persuade a manager, Mr. Max 
Schwartz, who held the lease of the Irving Place Theatre, to risk 
the policy of interlarding popular offerings with literary plays. The 
repertory system would enable him to retreat when he had gone be- 
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yond his depth. Mr. Schwartz hesitated, timidly risked Hirschbein’s 
play, 4n Obscure Nook, was amazed to find how well it drew, and 
risked a little more. But his timidity made sustained accomplishment 
impossible. On the strength, however, of the first season’s response, 
an endower was found who made the season at the Garden Theatre 
an assured possibility. 

The year at the Garden theatre brought the gifts of ensemble act- 
ing, of a subtler and finer kind of directing than New York has yet 
seen—and an actor on whom is the stamp of greatness—-Ben Ami. 
Of Ben Ami first. 

He has fire and imagination, an amazing mimetic power, a dynamic 
personality. The star system, with its stupid eminences was net nec- 
essary to compel attention to him. He was the magnetic center of 
the organization by virtue of a rare creative power. New York will 
see him next season on the English-speaking stage under the direction 
of Arthur Hopkins. It will see a man whose artistic sense is so amaz- 
ingly true, that no gesture, however bizarre, seems false. It will see 
a man capable of recreating life at a greater heat, in a newer and more 
powerful artistic idiom than any we have on our present-day stage. 

The first three plays were produced under the direction of Emanuel 
Reicher. When Mr. Reicher resigned to go to the Theatre Guild, 
Mr. Ben Ami became the director. First and last the direction at the 
art theatre was subtle and fascinating. The effect of the second act, 
the wedding scene, in The Idle Inn was amazing— Here were crowd 
and color handled with broad and vivid effects, with a swing of 
rhythm and an exquisite command of detail. Shifting and weaving 
into fantastic patterns, with an ever increasing pulsing beat, it reached 
a marvellous crescendo. Unselfconscious, rhythmic, joyous—it left 
behind it all the artificialities of the stage crowd. Here was the 
genuine cadence of the crowd. 

And always too in intimate scenes there was the sense of that 
casualness that the English theatre strives after so hard and seldom 
attains without marked self-consciousness. This arises largely from 
the excellence of the individual actors who made up the Tewish Art 
Theatre. It would be hard to find a company made up ec‘ such ripened 
artists as Ben Ami, Celia Adler, Bina Abramowitz, Jechiel Gold- 
smith, Gershon Rubin and Anna Applebaum. But the great triumph 
of the Jewish Art Theatre in acting was that for the first time it 
presented a real ensemble organization, not the stock company with 
its shoddy makeshifts or a repertory company with its extravagant 
importations of guests, but a flexible, economical, highly group-con- 
scious organization in which there were no excrescences and in which 
every individuality was preserved whole. 
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Theirs is a realism sharper than ours. Gesture is broad and 
spontaneous. It is sometimes bizarre and gauche, but such a sincerity 
inhabits these actors as makes them not afraid of a harsh gesture or a 
harsher tone. 

The curious thing is that notwithstanding the fact that the genius 
of the Yiddish theatre is a tragic one—that the stuff of Jewish drama 
is sorrow and loneliness and self-denial—nowhere does the comedy of 
character flower more richly. The Yiddish stage is far richer than 
ours in comedians—and such comedians. 

We know character acting as something largely compounded of 
technique; here it is something rich and flowing and abundant. Our 
stage does not give us such wide and unctuous and flavored men and 
women, human idiosyncrasy so shrewdly seen and sharply reproduced 
as Bina Abramowitz or Gershon Rubin have bestowed a dozen times 
at the Art Theatre. 

The fineness of the ensemble acting is only part of that feeling for 
the whole which is the keynote at the Art Theatre. It is eloquent of 
the settings too, simple, sometimes bare—but never self-conscious or 
stylistic. Never indeed has the pastoral scene been so exquisitely 
reproduced on our stage as in the first act of The Idle Inn or the 
first act of Green Fields. And in these pastoral scenes, people moved 
as if they grew out of the landscape—common, earthy, Goyaesque. 
In The Dumb Messiah was achieved a spectacle with impressive 
effort, something that achieved the tone of bleak and barren hope 
lessness. 

In lighting, too, the Art Theatre worked out its independent techni- 
que, achieving striking effects of outdoor and indoor light with indirect 
lighting. It will be hard to forget the morning sunlight that hung 
over Green Fields, the twilight of the Idle Inn. It will be hard to 
forget the bleak stage with its dusty flies of Samson and Delilah, with 
Ben Ami an impotent, grimacing figure, curiously giving the impres- 
sion of being the only human being on a stage full of marionettes, 
Uneven, exotic, bizarre the Jewish Art Theatre sometimes was—but 
it was always alive. It was without a doubt the most interesting 
product of the season of 1920. 
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The Work of C. Raymond Johnson 


By Eunice TiztTjENns 


In the recent production at the Garrick Theatre of the Medea of 
Euripides—in Gilbert Murray’s translation—New York has had an 
opportunity to judge for itself why that portion of Chicago which is 
interested in the new movement in the theatre must always mourn 
the untimely demise of the Chicago Little Theatre. 

It was the experimentation in the production of Greek drama, in- 
cluding this same Medea, on the more intimate stage of the Little 
Theatre which enabled Maurice Browne to meet and overcome the 
difficulties in the way of this larger production. And the artistic 
success of the latter as of the former was greatly enhanced by the 
work of C. Raymond Johnson, formerly scenic director of the Little 
Theatre. 

Mr. Johnson’s conception of the setting for the tragedy does not 
follow the classic tradition; indeed he shares the impatience with all 
the trammels of the past which is characteristic of the younger men 
today—unless the promptings of his own Scandinavian blood, which 
he obeys with unfailing instinct, may be called a tradition. Mr. John- 
son conceives of the Medea as tragedy in the abstract, in the realm of 
pure art, and stages it as such. To him the Greek pillars and the 
high key of the classic setting are too sharply localized, carry too many 
historical and intellectual overtones, and so really hinder the emo- 
tional validity of the tragedy itself, which, being art, is timeless. 

The somber, conventionalized setting which he devised to carry 
the essential emotion of the drama, in which the action as revealed in 
the brilliant colors of the costumes moves vividly against the black 
background of tragedy, belongs to no place and no time, and there- 
fore leaves the imagination free. Mr. Kenneth Macgowan in another 
department of this issue discusses the production at some length, so 
it is unnecessary to describe the setting here. But a word as to the 
theory of Mr. Johnson’s lighting of it may not be amiss. 

Lighting is Mr. Johnson’s specialty. Primarily a painter, he brings 
to the theatre an essentially visual mind, and concentrates on the two 
purely visual factors through which the central rhythm of the play 
passes, decoration and lighting. But decoration, once the key is set, 
remains relatively a static thing—except in rare instances like Cloyd 
Head’s Grotesques where the background by a curious device is made 
continually dynamic—while lighting has the added interest of being 
constantly changing, constantly responsive to the central rhythm, and 
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thus modifies and heightens the decoration itself. So Mr. Johnson 
concentrates on lighting. 

He himself wrote of his belief: “I think of progress on the stage 
and I see the scene a simple, orderly massing, principally projected by 
light. Light to me offers the greatest possibilities of all the means on 
the stage. With it I hope to see great things accomplished. With jt 
I hope to do something. I seriously believe we are only at the begin. 
ning of a great new day in the use of light.” 

Mr. Johnson’s lighting is never realistic, it never merely illuminates 
the scene. It is always emotional, representing in visual form the 
kaleidoscopic passions and moods of the drama. Thus in the Medea 
he has two planes of light, which mirror the two different moods of 
the drama. The lighting of the stage proper, from the built-in pro- 
scenium to the door of the palace, follows the mood of the general 
action of the drama which is played on it. The lighting of the space 
behind, however, which is visible through the great open doors, indi- 
cates the mood of Medea herself. In the New York production Mr. 
Johnson modified somewhat the lighting of this Medea motif which 
he had used in the Chicago Little Theatre, as he had grown to con- 
sider his first conception a little too complicated. It is doubtful if 
the audience is conscious of this differentiation of meaning in the 
planes of light, but the double rhythm produced by it, communicated 
unconsciously, enriches the emotional effect of the play. 

One result of Mr. Johnson’s preoccupation with light has been the 
tendency to make his settings simple and always more simple, to elim- 
inate and conventionalize, thus coming as he says “‘nearer to reality, 
being farther from realism.” For if the lighting is to be dynamic in 
itself it cannot be broken up by a host of irrelevant details, but must 
produce its effects in large simple masses. In writing of a setting for 
Maurice Browne’s King of the Jews (from which the two costume 
plates here reproduced are taken) he describes his process as follows: 
“When I progressed from the sketch of the idea to the three-dimen- 
sional stage model which was the idea worked out, the inevitable 
tendency was to discard and simplify, to get rid of the distracting and 
retain the thing with meaning. Here I had, not composition of sha- 
dow, designed, but mass, making shadow. My light was simple. 
Under it my lines straightened and the mass composed more boldly, 
took on new meaning.” 

This quotation will serve to show another outstanding charac 
teristic of Johnson, namely his extremely practical nature. He came 
to the Chicago Little Theatre as a very young man, a painter, with 
no experience in the theatre and, what is more, no theories about it. 
Everything that he learned about stage decoration he learned from 
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experience, from the medium itself, not from any intellectual theoriz- 
ing about it. Indeed, even today he has very few and very simple 
abstract ideas about his work. Each new setting is worked out as an 
jmmediate concrete problem to be met and conquered, and he still 
carries to it few preconceived ideas, save that the setting must fit the 
play. “The designer of the drama’s decoration must know the drama 
intimately,” he says; “he must sense and see the movement and mood 
of the play as projected by the players. This means of course that he 
must watch the growth of the play in rehearsals. Ideally I would 
design my scenery and costumes in rehearsal, working with the players 
in the scene for my models, testing the truth and value of my arrange- 
ment at every point of the action.” 

This practical side of Mr. Johnson’s nature saves him from one of 
the dangers of the decorators of the new stagecraft movement, namely 
the tendency to become so interested in theory or in pure art that they 
do not take the practical possibilities of a given stage, or a given sum 
of money, or a given time, into consideration, and so find themselves 
with a production which cannot be more than half executed. 

C. Raymond Johnson is past master of the art of making much out 
of little. On the tiny stage at his disposal in Chicago, a stage so 
small that the actors themselves had always a tendency to look dis- 
proportionately large, and with extremely limited financial resources, 
he yet contrived some of the most striking and beautiful effects which 
have been produced on any stage in the country. He evolved devices 
which carried the eye and the imagination out beyond the frame of the 
stage, and so gave an illusion of spaciousness difficult to believe unless 
seen. Such a device was the pair of gigantic doors in the Medea, 
doors of which the top was not visible in the Little Theatre produc- 
tion, and which seemed to stretch up into infinity. He discovered that 
the backdrop was at best so near the audience that it was impossible 
to illuminate it sharply enough to produce an effect of distance. It 
only showed a painted surface. So he evolved architectural vistas in 
perspective at the end of which gleamed a patch of sky, in one case 
hardly larger in reality than a dinner plate, brilliantly lighted, which 
gave an amazing illusion of depth. He found ways of carrying the 
eye out to the right and left of the stage, and even in one case dressed 
the scene as the top of a hill, the actors crouching down at the back 
and making their entrance by slowly rising as though their heads were 
just appearing over the crest, thus extending the feeling of the stage 
downward. Never has a small stage appeared so elastic as the Little 
Theatre stage in Johnson’s hands. 

Under the same spur of practical necessity he varied his style to 
suit the varied repertory of the theatre, designing and executing—for 
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in this limited organization it was necessary for him to execute a large 
part of his designs himself—sets for Greek tragedy, modern poetic 
drama, realistic comedy, historical plays, interpretative dancing, genre 
pieces and puppet plays. He made posters, program designs and even 
a device for the tickets. Yet, though he adapted himself to so 
styles, he remained at his best in poetic drama,—whether classic or 
modern. For Raymond Johnson has essentially the simple heart and 
naive eye of the poet—or the child. He will never be sophisticated nor 
complex enough to understand completely some of the moderns, but 
on the other hand none of the large immortal simplicities will ever 
escape him, a quality only too rare in this day of subtleties. With 
real tragedy and poetic fantasy he is always at home and in his theatri- 
cal work it is on sets like that for Medea, The Trojan Women and 
Cloyd Head’s Grotesques—which he himself considers his most suc- 
cessful set—that his fame rests. 

During his term with the Chicago Little Theatre he made several 
sets for full-size stages, the two best known of which were The Trojan 
W omen, with which the Little Theatre toured the country in 1915, 
and Mrs. Warren’s Profession which was given at the Fine Arts 
Theatre in Chicago. The Trojan Women set was not unlike the 
Medea in mood, the entire scene consisting of a gigantic wall of mas- 
sive stone blocks reaching beyond the upper edge of the stage, down 
the center of which extended a jagged, but conventionalized, breach. 
The following description by Eloise Ramsey gives a very good idea 
of the effect produced. 

“The note of infinite space, as essentially a part of the Johnson 
setting as is the profuse color a part of the Bakst setting, was here 
attained by a jagged break in a wall of astounding height and mas- 
siveness through which glowed the constantly changing light that 
symbolized the annihilating power of the victorious Greeks and accent- 
uated the misery of the Trojan captives. The brooding darkness of 
this shattered mass shrouded the entire action. In the sinister shadow 
of the ruined wall groped the clinging figures of the women, drawn 
together by the sympathy born of common anguish—a union marvel- 
lously suggested by the blending of their somber-hued draperies in a 
low-keyed harmony, as exquisite and as haunting as a strain of broken 
music. Above them towered the magnificent, solitary Hecuba, robed 
in the dull purple of crushed hopes and relentless wrath. By this 
rigid simplification the whole movement became a majestic flowing 
rhythm held together in perfect unison. All mechanism was com- 
pletely subordinated to the central ideal of the tragedy.” 

In the set for Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Mr. Johnson was ham- 
pered by the necessity for the most rigid economy, but in spite of this, 
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Design by Raymond Johnson for Act III (the 
rectory garden) of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, 
as produced by the Chicago Little Theatre 
The entire framework of the setting remained 
just as shown here throughout all the scenes 
of the play, changes in the back wall and the 
doorways creating a new atmosphere or locale 
for each scene. 
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Design for Act 1V of Mrs. Warren's Profession 
(Vivie’s office), showing utilization of the 
same permanent frame in a scene of absolutely 
different atmosphere. 
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or perhaps because of it, he accomplished a most ingenious and interest- 
ing result. Here he was confronted by a modern realistic comedy in 
four acts, each requiring a different setting, and all to be done for 
less than the usual producer puts into a single scene. He solved the 
riddle by a series of gray sections which were rearranged into the 
four requisite scenes. ‘The addition of two or three extra pieces, a 
different color scheme in the furniture and draperies, and a very in- 
genious system of lighting served to make the transformation. The 
two drawings given here are for the two most successful scenes, the 
garden scene and the office. As showing what can be accomplished 
with little this production may well serve as a model for the num- 
erous small art theatres which are unfortunately obliged only too 
often to work with insufficient funds. 

The design for Synge’s Deirdre of the Sorrows here reproduced 
has, we believe, never been executed, as the performance given by the 
Little Theatre of this play was hastily done and staged by someone 
else. Among the other plays not previously mentioned for which 
Mr. Johnson has made settings or designs are Shaw’s Candida and 
The Philanderer, The Charity that Began at Home and The Constant 
Lover by St. John Hankin, The Maker of Dreams by Oliphant 
Down, Katherine Parr by Maurice Baring, The Pretty Sabine W omen 
by Leonid Andreyeff, Anatol by Schnitzler, The Stronger and 
Creditors by Strindberg, Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler and Rosmersholm, 
The Happy Prince after Oscar Wilde, dramatized by Lou Wall 
More, three plays by Mrs. Havelock Ellis, Womenkind by W. W. 
Gibson, Joint Owners in Spain by Alice Brown, Columbine by 
Reginald Arkell, The Lost Silk Hat by Lord Dunsany, Midsummer 
Nights’ Dream for the puppet stage, Jael by Florence Kiper Frank, 
The Curtains by Cloyd Head and Mary Gavin, and Professor Horace 
Kallen’s version of Job produced in 1916 at Harvard University. 








































The Contemporary Chinese Theatre 
By SHEN Hunc 


EVERYTHING in China now is in a state of flux; so is the Chinese 
theatre. One finds a motley of theatrical institutions in various parts 
of the country. Three distinct types may however be distinguished. 
First there is the so-called modern theatre, to be found only in such 
big cities as Peking and Shanghai, with its asbestos curtain, electric 
lights, concrete or steel fire escapes, and in one case, with sanitary 
shower baths for patrons! Not only that, another “modern” feature 
was introduced in 1906,—the revolving stage. 

Then there is the Imperial Theatre in the New Summer Palace 
near Peking. It contains three stages, one above the other. Import- 
ant actions take place on the middle stage, which is therefore the main 
stage. Gods sit in the upper story as if to control the destiny of the 
people directly below them, while “the lower and warmer region” is 
represented by the lower stage to which the villains always fall after 
being slain by the heroes. Truly a model of perfection! 

In most parts of China, one finds the third type predominant, some- 
times the only one existent. It is the typical old-style Chinese 
theatre, to which we shall confine our attention in this article. It is, 
in fact, the contemporary Chinese theatre, because it is so prevalent 
and still so popular with the great mass of people. Certainly it is 
Chinese, for it preserves the Chinese theatrical traditions. 


II 


Always rectangular in shape, the Chinese theatre is a unique 
structure. A curtain or screen is hung behind the entrance gate so 
as to hide the stage from the people on the street. To the right of 
the gate is the “box office” where the theatre-goers may change their 
bank notes, deposit their valuables, but very rarely buy their tickets. 
That is only because of the customary rule which requires admission 
fees to be collected when the program is about two-thirds over. By 
that time those who are dissatisfied with the show have already left 
the place while those who stay will pay ungrudgingly for what they 
enjoy. 

In the good old days any charge over twenty-five cents for a first 
class show was considered exorbitant. Only when “the king of the 
stage” (Mr. Tan-Hsing-Peh, who impersonated famous historical 
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characters) appeared aaieatg, an additional ten cents could be col- 
lected. His death two years ago was mourned by many. Now, “the 

of the stage” (Mr. Mei-Lang-Fang, who impersonates female 
characters, mostly vampish) succeeds him as the people’s favorite ; and 
the admission fee has been increased nearly eight times. A theatre 
of average size holds 700 people nominally; each box holding five 
people. But if fifty people can be jammed into one box, so long as 
they keep within bounds, the management does not interfere. 

To the left of the gate is the usher’s quarter. There many things 
are stored: tea pots, tea cups, cakes, candies, fruits, and tobacco 
which are to be sold during the performance. There, again, hats 
and coats may be checked. In case of damage or loss, the ushers may 
be held responsible. The hot water tub is also situated there, so that 
hot towels (towels moistened in boiling water) can be served to the 
patrons for wiping their faces, thereby removing some of their drowsi- 
ness after three or four hours of close attention to the performance. 

As already indicated, the stage lies at the other end of the enclosure 
facing the entrance, with chairs and tables all around. Here is the 
“pit.” Boxes are found along both sides on a level with the balcony, 
which is opposite the stage. Instead of facing the stage, these two 
rows of boxes face each other. In spite of this disadvantage of unfav- 
orable location, the box seats are the most expensive. In some of the 
theatres, discrimination is made in favor of the gentle sex. Thus the 
boxes are for ladies only, who are not slow to embrace the boxes as 
a vantage ground for exhibiting their pearls, jades, and other attrac- 
tions. 

Like the theatre, the stage is also rectangular in form. The size of 
the platform varies with that of the theatre. On it the greatest 
decisive battles in Chinese history are fought. A musical band of 
some twelve people stays at the rear of the stage, where room is also 
provided for furnishings to be used in the performance. The stage 
has two “entrances”: the one on the right for practically all entrances, 
and the one on the left for exits. 

A large room behind the stage is at once the dressing room, property 
room, and the green room. Spears and swords, helmets and wigs are 
hung on the walls; robes and boots are laid in the boxes; while paints 
and tea are placed on the table. The leading artists of course have 
their private rooms. All the others sit there, talking, smoking, laugh- 
ing and drinking tea. Near the two entrances stand the “waste-paper- 
basket” players, who take a variety of parts, appearing in each and all 
of the plays of the day. These poor souls get a dollar for one per- 
formance, a very insignificant sum when compared with what the 
leading artist gets,—usually between three and five hundred dollars. 
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As a class the actors are generally looked down upon by the people, 
There was a time when no actor was permitted to take the goverp. 
ment literary examinations, the passing of which was the only way tp 
win fame and respect. But time has changed that. Today a group 
of literary men—including several well known poets and novelists— 
idolize their favorite actors to such an extent that they themselves are 
not highly regarded by the people. It is true that many of the actors 
have inadequate education, true that many of them live extravagant 
and unclean lives; but some can paint and compose, and some are 
model citizens. Perhaps the prejudice against actors is because of the 
Chinese prejudice against commercialism. People may think, .a man 
who can sell himself to make others laugh has certainly no self-respect, 
‘ and therefore is not entitled to respect from others. 

Several experienced actors can get together and form a company, 
Each has probably a repertoire of twenty to a hundred plays, in which 
he can appear in the leading roles. One of the actors must be a his- 
torical player, one must be a sword dancer, and one must be able to 
play the woman’s part. Then others are recruited until the company 
includes about one hundred people. Good actors can be “loaned”; 
they travel from place to place where they can obtain special engage- 
ments. ‘The company usually stays at one place for a season. Where 
municipal authorities permit a mixed company, such are organized, 
Otherwise they are all men or all women. 

Experienced actors can teach pupils. Boys or girls under ten are 
taught to memorize their parts through hearing, to walk properly on 
the stage by counting steps, to play sword, to box, to do gymnastics, 
and, most important of all, to sing—for Chinese plays are more like 
the operas and require a great deal of singing. During the whole 
time of their apprenticeship, they sing and act. ‘They are taken care 
of by their masters; and whatever they earn goes to their masters, 

The leader of the company is all powerful. He selects the plays, 
the theatres, the players, and conducts all business. In producing 
plays, rehearsals are rare and direction is almost non-existent. A hero 
must act in a certain way; a villain in another. When they come 
together, they are supposed to know how to cooperate. For a new 
play a manuscript outlining the sequence of scenes and all the entrances 
and exits is pasted behind the stage door; the actors may freely change 
their lines. But the songs and dialogue of an old play are so familiar 
to the audience that they insist on not having them changed. 

Chinese acting is suggestive, imaginative, but never imitative. To 
illustrate: if a man waves his whip in a definite, conventional, char- 
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acteristic way, it means that he is galloping his horse; if in another 
definite way, he is understood to be dismounting. The Chinese 
audience hardly fails to catch these niceties, because all such have long 
ago been conventionalized. The actors never imitate the natural 
movement or motion of a horse in order to suggest the presence of a 
horse. On the Chinese stage, an oar may symbolize a boat or a navy; 
a table, a mountain or a bridge; a screen, a city wall or a palace; 
four flags, three thousand troops or four thousand; etc. If the act- 
ing is good, the audience will accept anything. If the play is full of 
interest and capable of arousing emotion, the imagination of the spec- 
tators is extremely active. 

The painting of faces is also suggestive. A red face usually denotes 
a sacred personage like the god of war or a great emperor; a black, 
an honest but rough man; a white face, a treacherous, cunning but 
dignified person. A mean fellow is represented as having a white 
nose. It is only the best type of humanity that is allowed to keep its 
normal appearance. Besides, different shades of character are sug- 
gested by different combinations of red, black, white and normal. 
Other colors are used occasionally; as gold for gods and green for 
devils. 

Equally suggestive is the Chinese costuming on the stage. A bar- 
barian, for instance, carries a piece of fur around his neck in summer 
as well as in winter! A beggar wears a silk coat with a gaudy-colored, 
checker-board design. Especially in case of the women actors, dress 
indications are exceedingly important, the reason being that they paint 
their faces alike. A virtuous lady wears a plain, dignified blue or 
black coat; but a wicked dame dresses herself in a very fancy dress. 


IV 


The long run is unheard of in the East; the program must be 
varied from day to day. The play may be historical, domestic, or 
farcical; but it must teach a moral. Except the historical plays, they 
must have an happy ending! Here are some typical examples: 

Under the Yoke of a Brick is a farce, based on the universal belief 
that the husband is always afraid of his wife. In this case, whenever 
the wife is in a fit, she disgraces her husband by ordering him to kneel 
on the street with a brick on his head. One of his old schoolmates 
is chivalrous. In order to rescue his friend from this eternal slavery, 
he goes so far as to fight with the wife hand to hand. The husband 
is thus rescued ; but alas! without that brick, he is not happy! So he 
goes back for it. 

The Star of Hung-Lu’an (the star of good fortune) is a domestic 
comedy with both a melodramatic and a satirical touch. The beggars 
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in China are organized into guilds. They save when the times ap 
good and pay to the guild. When a rainy day comes, they are fed by 
the guild’s reserve fund. Mr. King, the president of the beggar guild 
of the city, is surprised when a scholar begs alms at his door. Accord. 
ing to the guild’s regulations, the scholar may be forbidden to do bys. 
ness in that district. But Mr. King’s daughter loves the scholar a 
first sight. He is wedded to her, loved and well taken care of by his 
wife, and permitted to pursue his study without worry and interfer. 
ence. At last he is under The Star of Hung-Lu’an, for his luk 
turns better. He passes the government literary examination and js 
appointed a magistrate of a certain city. To express his gratitude, 
he takes his wife and father-in-law with him. 

In the boat on the way to his new post he begins to repent that he 
has married a beggar’s daughter; being now an official. He pushes 
his wife overboard, and lies to his father-in-law, saying that she has 
' been drowned by accident. The old man is too observant to be 9 
deceived, but he is helpless. After a truly tragic denunciation, he 
leaves the scholar and goes to resume begging. 

But never fear! The heroine is saved by the viceroy, whose boat 
is not far away. She becomes his adopted daughter. Then The Ste 
of Hung-Lu‘an is with the scholar again, for he is going to wed the 
viceroy’s daughter! On the wedding day, fifty of the maids are armed 
with broomsticks. When the groom enters the bridal chamber, he is 
greeted by a shower of sticks. The bride gives him a long, didactic, 
philosophical lecture. And then—they are happy for ever after! 

History is closely followed by the author of The Orphan. A gen 
eral was persecuted by his enemy, who had the favor of the court 
The general and his family were put to death—except one child whose 
whereabouts were known only to two trusted servants. A search was 
ordered and the reward for the child’s head was high. The younger 
servant proposes to substitute his only child for the orphan. Then, 
in the presence of his master’s enemy, to whom he reports the “secret,” 
the younger servant whips the old man to make him tell where he 
has hidden the child. The orphan (the substitute) is found ina 
village house and killed. Then in the market place the old man 
waits to be beheaded for his disloyalty. The dramatic irony is at its 
highest when the younger servant offers a cup of farewell wine to 
his friend; and thousands of bystanders shout and point at the young 
man as the most black-hearted traitor, and as a warning to all who 
love and trust their servants. Indeed, there is not one moment in 
which the play is not dramatic. 

Such are the plays that can draw a large audience every time. 
Commonly a program consists of eight or nine plays which are 
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given continuously. The performance begins at seven o’clock in the 
evening and ends about one o'clock the next morning. The best 
artists generally appear after ten, so the fashionable theatregoers 
do not come until after 10:30. But fortunately in China only one 
out of a hundred wishes to be fashionable. Most of the specta- 
tors come early and watch the new, young, eager-to-learn players 
struggling through their parts and give them support when they 
deserve it. In that way many new stars are developed and discovered. 
Sometimes a good actor is given special encouragement; he is brought 
into prominence by some patron, who, by paying an extra amount of 
money, may request a special performance of that particular actor 
after the regular program. 


V 


The audience is composed largely of middleclass merchants, al- 
though the theatre is open to all. As a rule, the audience is sincere, 
sympathetic, and enthusiastic. In showing appreciation, the spec- 
tators do not clap their hands but call out “how” (good); nor do 
they stamp their feet to show disapproval, but call out “tung” (rot- 
ten). “Hows” or “tungs” come simultaneously—a few hundred 
voices unite into one loud, sharp ejaculation. Six or seven persons 
may well start a clapping campaign, but a “how” of six or seven voices 
wil! make the actors feel embarrassed rather than flattered. In case 
a spectator should utter a “how” which has been overlooked by the 
general audience, he would receive an immediate response of “how” 
from the audience for his keenness; and vice versa. At certain times, 
when a good play goes wrong, the audience will demand the actors 
to act it over again. Under exceptional circumstances, stools and tea 
pots may be thrown to the stage and the return of the admission fee 
may be demanded. The Chinese theatre has been a very democratic 
institution. If a prince dares to utter a “how” to show favoritism, he 
is promptly “tunged” by all, even by his own servants. 
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SHELDON CHENEY KENNETH MACGOWAN 
EpitTH J, R. Isaacs MARIONTUCKER 
EDITORIAL 


HE best American drama of the year is not a play but a poem— 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Lancelot. No worker in the 
theatre should miss reading it for the joy and inspiration it affords, 
From first to last it is conceived in terms of the stage,—written by a 
man who obviously loves not only the style and the material of great 
drama but its methods with the attendant freedoms and limitations, 
The situations are carved out of the most thrilling moments of the 
majestic tragedy of Camelot. The action and dialogue not only reveal 
character but create it, until Lancelot, Guinevere, Arthur, Gawaine 
and all their fellows are alive before us as only the drama can make 
them live—through what they say and do, not what the poet says of 
them. Even the nuns who 


“with many fears and many whisperings”’ 


carry the fainting Guinevere to her white cell after her final parting 
with Lancelot, come to life—in their single speech—as few writers 
for the stage could make them do in a full scene. 


“She was the Queen and he was Lancelot,” 

One said. “They were great lovers. It is not good 
To know too much of love. We who love God 
Alone are happiest. Is it not so, Mother ?”— 
“We who love God alone, my child, are safest,” 
The Mother replied; ‘‘and we are not all safe 
Until we are all dead. We watch, and pray.” 


Why then, with Mr. Robinson’s evident affection for and proved 
mastery of the technique of the drama, is Lancelot a poem and nota 
play? The answer is simple enough. Because America does not wel- 
come her poets to her theatre. Whatever the character of their 
material, whether the classic of Louis Ledoux’s Yzdra or the native 
of Ridgely Torrence’s Rider of Dreams, the few who have ventured 
to knock at our doors have had no answer. Mr. Robinson himself 
has written two plays, in prose, Van Zorn and The Porcupine. Both 
of them are studies of modern American life and character, one a 
comedy, one a tragedy. They are actable and eminently worth acting. 
Have we given them even so much of an audience as would let the 
author see his own creations recreated? We have not. That is why 
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there is more drama in a single number of the Poetry Magazine than 
in most anthologies of plays. That is why Edna Wahlert McCourt 
wrote the drama printed on the first page of this issue as a twelve 
line poem, and why even the modernist poets—Sandburg, Lola Ridge, 
Vachel Lindsay—who are battling to make the form and the material 
of poetry carry the burden of the drama of daily life—are not in- 
terested in our theatre. Nor have we realized that in barring our 
poets from our stages we are shutting away from our actors, pro- 
ducers and designers the fountain head of inspiration, the finest op- 
portunities to develop the creative quality in their own arts. The 
best of the new movement in the theatre seems to be tending towards 
the spiritually romantic revival which the whole money-scarred, blood- 
stained earth needs for its renewal. It will not achieve it without the 
aid of poetry. Let us open the doors to our poets. 
Bd 


HE twenty plays of Benito Perez Galdos, who died January 4, 
1920, are striking studies of modern Spain, especially of that 
powerful and subtle struggle between the old Spain and the new, 
between the Church and Science, which is among the most interesting 
social phenomena of the age. No country has within the past genera- 
tion developed a drama more living and individual than has Spain. 
Her playwrights from Calderon and Lope down have been masters 
of plot and dialogue; and now, as Spain herself has turned from the 
old to the new, they have mastered the “modern” technique, have ac- 
quired the modern point of view, and have turned themselves to the 
study of current social conditions and problems. They have not lost 
the old traditional powers; they have simply added others. As com- 
pared with Echegaray, an older dramatist, Galdos seems more sincere, 
less theatrical, more thoughtful; as compared with Benavente, a 
younger dramatist, he seems perhaps less brilliant, less subtle, less 
thoughtful. The fact that he was first a novelist, seems to have 
determined his technique in the drama. Even his best plays, such as 
Electra, The Grandfather, The Duchess of San Quentin, have scarce- 
ly the universal quality that mark the international dramatist. But 
his range of tone is wide; his material covers a’ wide segment of 
modern Spanish life; certain of his characters are brilliant contribu- 
tions to the marvelous picture gallery of Spanish drama; his dialogue, 
though not so “cerebral” nor so brilliant as that of Benavente, has all 
the verve, the wit, and the passion of his country’s best. These sub- 
stantial qualities mark Galdos as a dominating figure in the develop- 
ment of one of the most vigorous of modern dramatic literatures and 
perhaps as the leading interpreter of modern Spain to the outside 
world. 
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WHATEVER Congress and the Presidential candidates ma 
The New Era say about the matter, so far as the Little Theatres of the coma 
are concerned the war is over and the new era is beginning. Plans, announce. 
ments, prospectuses, programs, have stormed the Theatre Arts Magazine offices 
for the last month. They come from theatres all over the country, from cities, 
towns and rural districts; from high schools and colleges and women’s clubs 
and organizations both amateur and professional. They represent movements 
of every shade, from the purely artistic to the purely social, through the ex- 
perimental, the workshop and the community. They prove one thing: that 
the dramatic idea is alive in America at last, after centuries of repression, 
Whether the drama, as an art, will help us to develop a new and powerful 
social force, or whether the experimental theatre, as a social force, will help us 
to develop a new dramatic art does not really matter. The march has begun, 
from both ends of the road at once. 


Sa 


Pasadena Outdoes IT was generally agreed that Gilmor Brown, director of 
Pasadena the Pasadena Community Players, had outdone all his 
previous work in his production of The Tempest, earlier 
in the season. Now it seems to be as generally agreed, by the business manager 
of the players, by the Pasadena newspapers speaking in concert and by artists 
resident in the city, that a new high level has been reached by Mr. Brown 
in his production of The Master of Shadows, a mimo-drama of Sybil Eliza Jones, 
herself one of the active workers in the Pasadena Players. The play, which is 
called by the author an Easter drama for all seasons of the year, is developed 
through a series of quickly moving pantomimes on three stage-levels. Inter- 
preting lines are delivered by four symbolical figures: Roman Trumpeter, 
Woman, Man, and Angel of the Resurrection. Continuous music follows the 
action of the play. The production required a cast of fifty peop’e, drawn from 
the Players, whose costumes were designed and made in the Players’ Work- 
shop. The Master of Shadows was followed early in May by an American 
comedy, In Walked Jimmy, by Mrs. Ronie H. Jaffa, with Bunty Pulls the 
Strings announced for the next production. The regular programs of the Players 
are interlarded with other events of varied dramatic interest. An ‘Evening of 
Sentiment,’ really a community vaudeville, Rinalan and Pittalette, a musical 
pantomime under the auspices of the children’s department, four lectures by 
Professor Richard Burton and a Community May Festival are among the 
announcements which complete the regular season. And supplementing that 
is the announcement of a special course in practical playwriting, costume and 
stage design, lighting, dramatic direction and acting, to be offered during the 
summer. The stage of the Community playhouse and the Brookside Park 
outdoor theatre are both available for experimenta! work. 


ad 


MR. anD MRS. MAXWELL ARMFIELD, who gave two 
Synthetic Drama courses in Synthetic Drama at the Columbia Institute of 
Arts and Sciences this Spring are to return to New York in the autumn to 
give four five-week sessions in Gesture and Diction, Stagecraft for Schools, 
Outdoor Production, and Design and Costume. 


wt 


‘AT a meeting of the Advisory Board of the Com- 
munity Theatre on April 16, Harriet Miller, 1920, 
was elected Director of Plays for the first year’s 
work, on the nomination of the executive committee.’ This announcement, in 
the Vassar Miscellany, records the beginning of another and a very important 


A New College— 
Community Experiment 
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step in what Granville Barker calls America’s real contribution to dramatic 
art—the cooperation between the college and the theatre. Poughkeepsie is to 
have a community theatre, taking over as its basis the Vassar College Workshop. 
The college and the town are going to work together to make the theatre a 
social as well as an artistic center, a place where all of those who are interested 
in any of the arts of the theatre may unite to express themselves and to provide 
interesting entertainment for their townspeople. The Advisory Board is made 
up of thirty citizens of Poughkeepsie, including a few representatives of the 
Vassar faculty and of the Alumnae. The fact that Miss Gertrude Buck, 
director of the Vassar Workshop, is to be the chairman of _the executive com- 
mittee, and that Miss Miller, who graduates from Vassar this year, is to be the 
Director of Plays for the first year, indicates the place which the College will 
have in the new experiment. The plan for the coming season, with the Theatre 
housed in the Vassar Brothers Institute, donated for the purpose, it to produce 
two bills of plays each month for nine months, one bill—for adults—to be 
presented every Saturday night for a month, the other—for children—every 
Saturday afternoon. In order to continue, and to encourage, the good work 
which has been done in playwriting at Vassar it is expected that two of the 
bills may be made up of plays written by the class in playwriting. Miss Buck, 
writing of the plan of organization says: “The Advisory Board has elected an 
Executive Committee of six members, each of whom is in entire charge of a 
single department of the work. All subcommittees are appointed by the mem- 
ber in charge of the department and are responsible to him, which is one of 
the plans of commission government in cities. The departments represent the 
six essentials for success in the enterprise: first, the wise choice of plays; 
second, the wise choice of casts and committees for the production of these 
plays; third, an adequate production; fourth, a representative, sympathetic 
and cooperative audience; fifth, due publicity so that all interested will know 
what the theatre offers in the way of opportunities for work and for entertain- 
ment; sixth, adequate financial support.’ 


Sa 


JANE DRANSFIELD, Secretary of the Drama Com- 
Postic Drama Prize mittee of the Poetry Society of America, sends the 
following announcement: “The Poetry Society of America offers the William 
Lindsey Prize of $500 for the best unproduced and unpublished full-length 
poetic play written by an American citizen. By ‘full-length’ is meant a play 
that will occupy an evening. No restrictions are placed upon the number of 
acts or scenes, or on the nature of the subject-matter. The judges of the con- 
test will be George Arliss, Professor George Pierce Baker of Harvard, Clayton 
Hamilton, Jessie B. Rittenhouse and Stuart Walker. Manuscripts should be 
sent by registered mail, the author’s registry receipt to be considered sufficient 
acknowledgment. They must be submitted in typewritten form, fastened along 
the left edge of the page in one volume, and signed with a pen name. An en- 
closed sealed envelope should be inscribed with the title of the play and the 
pen name, and contain a card with the correct name and address of the author 
as well as the title of the play. This sealed envelope would also contain one self- 
addressed, bearing the full amount of return postage, including registry. The 
contest closes July 1, 1921, and the successful play will be announced at the 
October meeting of the Poetry Society. Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Drama Committee of the Poetry Society of America, care of Stuart Walker, 
Chairman, Carnegie Hall, New York City.” 


wt 


THE Little Theatre Guild of Newark, W. A. Krai- 
She little Theatre buhler, Jr., director, has advanced far enough, after its 
Guild of Newark : 

first season, to take over permanent headquarters, in- 
cluding—besides the theatre—an office, rehearsal rooms and a workshop in the 
Down Town Community House. Four programs have been presented this 
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season, as follows: The Bear, Tchekhov, The Little Man, Galsworthy, Teng 
of the Arabs, Dunsany; Rosa a auccy, Doctor in Spite of Himself 
Moliére, Dust of the Road, Kenneth Sawyer Goodman; Matchmakers, Sewmas 
O’Brien; The Locked Chest, Masefield, The ef G 
Madonna, George Middleton; Dawn, Percival Wilde, Golden 
Dancing Dolis, Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
wt 
Bagene O'Neill THE Columbia University Pulitzer sper ere of $1,000, 
Wins a Prize for an original play by an American and per formed in New 
York City has been awarded to Eugene G. O'Neill, fo 
Beyond the Horizon. It is rare that a prize award accords so thoroughly with 
the enthusiasm both of theatregoers and of play-readers as it does in this cage 
P 
A LETTER from Italy says: “An incident of the 
Roman theatrical season was the so-called Teatys 
dei Colori (“The theatre of colors’). This was ag 
attempt of a group of young ‘futurists’ to introduce a new factor into the drama 
and to emphaze the atmosphere and the changing moods of the play by an 
‘ accompaniment of appropriate and ever-changing color. The public was pre 
pared for the innovation by a number of lectures and a pamphlet explaining 
the aims and ideals of the management, yet in spite of this the experiment wag 
a failure and was withdrawn from the stage after a very short trial. This does 
not, however, so much prove that the idea was a mistake or that the Roman 
public is incapable of artistic appreciation, as that the means for carrying out 
the plan were totally inadequate. The actors were not more than second rate and 
the material equipment wretched. It was not the simplicity of the stage setting 
but the crudity of the color and light effects which excited the hilarity of the 
audience instead of their emotion, as when the lovers appeared against a back 
ground of dark forest,-now bathed in the deepest of red light, now with only 
one bright purple nose and a streak of purple forehead visible and now appar- 
ently reduced to a mere confusion of pale yellow legs and arms 













A Roman Experiment 
in Color 


wv 
Playwriting at s\nj HUME, who is never going to be called “Professor” 
Berkeley by Theatre Arts Magazine, no matter what his pupils and 


his colleagues do, is to give courses in primary and advanced playwriting at 
the University of California next winter. He will also cooperate with the 
Greek and French departments of the University in producing classic works 
in Greek and French, in the Greek Theatre. Some of Mr. Hume’s students 
in production have organized themselves into a group to produce plays in @ 
local theatre next winter. One of his pupils, Hildegarde Flanner, has recently 
had her play, Mansions, presented by the Indianapolis Little Theatre. The 
High Schools of California, under the direction of the Greek Theatre, have 
just held their second annual Shakespeare Festival. ‘Forty-five schools wer 
represented and from eight o'clock in the morning to six-thirty in the evening 
we engaged in a remarkable and strenuous Shakespearean orgy,” says 4 
correspondent. In May Mr. Hume was in Santa Barbara directing a pageant 
During the summer session a Tudor Dance Festival will be given in the Greek 
Theatre, with the cooperation of Mr. Theodore Viehman, instructor of folk 
dancing of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Although Mr. Hume wil 
not do any class-room work at the summer session, two courses will be offered 
by his assistant, Mr. Frederick McConnell, one on acting ant stage decoration, 
the other on the technique of stage production. 


sd 
The Candle’s Beams OW the influence of the Greek Theatre, and of Mr. 


Hume’s inspiring leadership, carry not only forward 
into the theatre but backward into the schools is evidenced by the account of 
the performance of The Tempest in the Berkeley High School this spring. With 
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the work divided at the outset among the classes in English, fine art, domestic 
science, music and physical education, with regular credit assigned for all 
pach done, and with an appreciation in the faculty of what—for art, for 
‘on and for life—both the preparation and the performance might mean 
to the pupils, results were achieved which fairly startled both professional 
educators and professional dramatic workers. 
eI 


THE Denver Players have had a highly successful season 
Architects and the and are beginning to talk of having a home of their own 
Denver Players Since three out of the five men whose work, in design and 
production, is mentioned as most highly commendable, are architects, the 
Players Theatre, when it comes, should have the distinct advantage of being 
built not only beautifully, but with every practical need of production and 
lighting provided. The January bill of the players included Manikin and 
Minikin, by Kreymborg, The Three Letters, by Emma S. Hunting, of Denver, 
and Food, by De Mille. The April bill was The Sweetmeat Game, by Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell, The Bolshevik Empress, by Shaw and The Little Supper, 
by Philip Moeller. The Players always play to crowded houses and they 
credit part of their success to the cooperation which they invite from their 
audiences who, through a system of cards, are asked to vote on the merits of 
the plays presented, the acting, settings, etc. The settings of Mr. Burnham 
Hoyt have met with special appreciation. 


ad 


FOR the fourth time Stuart Walker is going back to the 
Stuart Walker in Murat Theatre in Indianapolis this summer for a reper- 
Repertory tory season consisting of old favorites, recent Broadway 
successes, and new plays. Mr. Walker, with a good professional company, 
has made a distinct success of this repertory experiment, a success which should 
be inviting to other producers and which—with a little encouragement—might 
well carry on beyond the summer months. Blanche Yurka is to be Mr. Walker's 
lading lady this year. Frank Zimmerer, who has been with him from the first 
season, is again in charge of scene design. 


al 


The Indianapolis Little Theatre, although at the end of its official season, 
is still busily occupied helping in the production of special performances and 
undertaking the guidance of the Indianapolis Centennial pageant. In February 
the Society's bill was A Festival of Bacchus, by Arthur Schnitzler, Fear, by 
Robert W. Sneddon, Everybody's Husband, by Gilbert Cannan. In March the 
bill specialized in Hoosier playwrights and included Phoebe Louise, by Bernard 
Sobel, The Bank Robbery, by Max Ehrman, Mansions, by Hildegarde Flanner 
and The Dryad and the Deacon, by William O. Bates. In May it included 
Underneath, by Rebecca Bennett, Stingy, by Maxwell Parry, a member of the 
players who was killed in service as an aviator, and Rococo, by Granville Barker. 
Most of the scenery for these productions, made under the direction of George 
Somnes, was designed and executed by the Theatre Workshop. 


Henry Ames Barker, Director of the Providence Players, has spent over 
3000 evenings in the service of amateur dramatics—entirely without remunera- 
tion. It was not Mr. Barker who told us that and we mention it only because 
such unfailing devotion to the cause is the only way to account for the fact, 
which Mr. Barker did tell us, that the income of the Players exceeded their 
expenses by several thousand dollars this season. A special, permanent, self- 
perpetuating Board of Trustees is to be created to hold in trust the large stock 
of theatrical equipment of the Players (estimated at $25,000) as a civic pos- 
session for the furtherance of amateur and educational dramatic work in 
Providence. “There are,” says Mr. Barker, “at least three or four amateur 
performances given in different parts of Providence every night. Almost every 
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new church or parish building has some sort of stage nowadays. Many 
schools are adding to their equipment in spite of some very obnoxi al 
unnecessary building restrictions, and clubs of all sorts are constantly develop. 
ing interest in dramatic directions.” The last two programs of the 
were At the Foot of the Stairs, by Edward Sefton Porter, a member Of the 
Players, and Candida, by George Bernard Shaw. 


The Hollywood Community Theatre, Neely Dickson, Director, records fing 
programs of one act plays this season, as follows: 1, Fame and the Poa, 
Dunsany, The Song of Lady Lotus-Eyes, Benjamin Purrington, The Lady iy 
The Dagger, Schnitzler, The Pot Boiler, Alice Gerstenberg; 2, The Real Thing 
John Kendrick Bangs, Three Pills in a Bottle, Rachel Lyman Field, The Nohie 
Lord, Percival Wilde, Trifles, Susan Glaspell, pce Speech. Win. 1 Prose 
3, The Doctor in Spite of Himself, Moliere, He Said and She Said, Alice 
Gerstenberg, Interior, Maurice Maeterlinck, The Bear, Tchekov; 4, The Gree 
Scarf, by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, Sabotage, Hellem, Valcros, d@ Pe 
Distinguished Service, Florence Clay Knox, e Shepherd in f 
Holland Hudson; 5, Fourteen, Alice Gerstenberg, The Suc fom The * 





Man of Destiny, Bernard Shaw. : 


fi 
Just when Thc Piper, by Josephine Preston Peabody, is going into 1 2g 
edition, eleven years after it was first published, ten years after it received 
Stratford Memorial Prize and was played at Stratford-on-Avon and me 
than nine years after it was first played in New York, at the New 

the play has been given its first performance in Boston, the author's hoe 
town. The production, made by the Boston Community Players of Peabody 
House, under the directioin of John Pratt Whitman, was received with ox 
acclaim that an extra matinee for children was given, and even then, so 
people were turned away that the Community Players have decided to dep 
from their usual custom and open their next season with the same play, 


Two performances of Oscar Wilde’s Importance of Being Earnest, ai 
another program of the original folk-plays by means of which the pupils 
English 31, of the University of North Carolina, are learning the art of & 
drama and recreating a folk-lore of the South at the same time, under th 
leadership of Frederick H. Koch, are the Spring offerings of the Camlig 
Playmakers. The folk-play program ‘included The Bell Buoy, by Dongil 
MacMillan, The Last of the Lowries, by Paul Green, and Dod Gast Ye Boh 
by Hubert Heffner. 


Hollins College, of Hollins, Virginia, is another of the colleges to add a hae 
ful work in dramatics to its endeavor, under the leadership of Jane Goode 
With a set of interchangeable flats, made in the department, and no ofe 
equipment, they have presented a series of plays during the first year of th 
Green Room Club, which would make many an older organization flinch, & 
cluding By Their Words Shall Ye Know Them, by Quintero, Ei suecinge 
Game, by Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Pygmalion, by George Bernard Shaw, Te % 
Man who Married a Dumb Wife, by Anatole France, Helena’s Husband, & 
Philip Moeller, The Romancers, by Rostand, The Florist Shop, by Winitni 
Hawkridge, and Patelin. Another feature of the year’s work, and an mie 
esting and suggestive one, was a production of How He Lied to Her Hushek 
entirely by members of the faculty. 


Madretta, by Stark Young, Enter the Hero, by Theresa Helburn, and Te 
Prefect (author unknown) were the April bill of the Fireside Players of Sam 
dale, and were followed, in May, by The Glittering Gate, Dunsany, In Akita 
by Raymond Fuller, and The Rescue, by Rita Creighton Smith, the Mts 
guest production by the Beechwood Players of Scarborough. Special empham 
is to be laid on the workshop activities next season, including a course in ® 
fundamentals of acting. 
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The Federated Dramatic Clubs of Washington, which already includes about 
a dozen organizations actively engaged in producing plays, is organized with 
the highly interesting and constructive purpose of correlating, systematizing, 
izing and giving the largest possible scope to all dramatic production 
in the city. The work of the Federation, which is one of the earliest experi- 
ments in dramatic cooperation, will bear watching. 


More than 20,000 guests have attended the performances of the School of 
Drama of Carnegie Institute of Technology this year. The plays presented 
have been The Well of the Saints, The Portrait of a Policeman, Queensland 

4: The Land of Heart’s Desire, Mary's Lamb, Back of the Yards, The 
Nersery Maid of Heaven, Riders to the Sea, John Gabriel Borkman and others. 
At the invitation of the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, John Gabriel 
Borkman was also produced there, under the direction of Thomas Wood Stevens. 


The Saint Louis Artists Guild, in February, presented Moonshine, by Arthur 
Hopkins, The Grandmother, by Lajos Biro, and The Point of View, by Eden 
Philpotts. In May, they gave that delightful and too-seldom played comedy 
Don by Rudolph Besier. The Thyrsus Dramatic Club gave a spring Program 
of Charming Leandre, by de Banville, Bombito, by Clarence Stratton, and Riders 

the Sea. 

The Beechwood players of Scarborough, in April, presented Playgoers, by 
Sir Arthur Pinero, The Prefect, and Dancing Dolls, by Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman. The Beechwood stage was later used for a performance by the 
Poetry Society of The Mists of Fujiyama, by Mary A. Kirkup and The Maker 
of Souls, by Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas. 


Norman Lee Swartout, director of the Playhouse Association of Summit, N. J., 
sends the following forward looking announcement. In June, the Playhouse 
will present a bill of four one-act plays: The Other Voice, Suppressed Desires, 
The Wonder Hat and Op-O-Me-Thumb. In September, a new season will 
open with an arrangement of Alice in Wonderland; this will be followed in 
November with A China Guinea Pig, by Florence Clay Knox, The Tents of the 
Arabs, by Dunsany, The Gazing Globe, by Eugene Pillot and The Song of 
Youth, by Grace Norton Rose. On Christmas Eve, at midnight, there will be 
the third annual production of a special version of The Nativity and during the 
holidays a performance of Dolls, a Christmas nonsense play. Some modern 
full length play, as yet unchosen, will be followed in the Spring by an original 
one-act play by a member of the Association and Robert E. Rogers’ Behind a 
Watteau Picture. The final production will probably be a revival of the Chinese 
fantasy The Eastern Gate, by Mr. and Mrs. Jack Rosé. As a supplementary 
offering in June Pan in Ambush, with Marjorie Patterson, will be played 
out-of-doors. 


The fourth production of the Ypsilanti Players, Daniel Quirk, Jr., Director, 
was Getting Unmarried, by Winthrop Parkhurst, The Swan Song, by Tchekof 
and a first production of The Wondership, by Leon Cunningham. 


The Players’ League of Trenton, J. Milnor Dorey, President, presented Will- 
o-the-Wisp, by Holman and Where but in America, by Wolfe in a program 
followed by another of Lady Gregory’s Workhouse Ward. The League has in 
preparation a production of Percy Mackaye’s Bird Masque, to be given in 
Municipal Park, under the auspices of the city. 


Everybody’s Playhouse is a new Baltimore venture sponsored by the Children’s 
Playground Association. It is on the recreation pier and is intended to provide 
a place where the public of Baltimore may see good plays at minimum prices. 

rily the season will be five months, with a new play each month; this 
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year, on account of a late opening, there will be only two plays, Mary Jones 
Pa, by Edith Ellis and Lucky Pehr, by August Strindberg. 


The Beechwood Players, Scarborough-on-the-Hudson, made a special feature 
of The Veil of Happiness by Georges Clemenceau, for their last performance 
The play was specially translated from the French for the Beechwood Players 
and presented for the first time in English. Other plays on the program were 
The Gentle Assassin by J. Kenyon Nicholson, and Fame and the Poet by Lord 
Dunsany. 


The Yale University Dramatic Association closed a full year with the presenta. 
tion of King Henry IV Part I, on the Yale Campus as the Commencement play. 
During the year The Lodger by Horace Vachell was produced under the diree- 
tion of Stuart Walker. The competition open to undergraduates for the best 
two plays resulted in the selection of Night Life by John Wiley, and Curfew by 
Richard Griswold. These, with The Road by Prof. J. R. Crawford, and a first 
performance of the Dunsany Compromise of the King of the Golden Isles, were 
given at a Spring Performance in Sprague Hall. 


The Drama Committee of the Poetry Society has compiled an interesting list 
of Twentieth Century Poetic Dramas by Americans which is published in the 
May Ist issue of the Library Journal. 


Richmond, Va., has been added to the list of Little ‘Theatre Towns, with a 
Little Theatre League under the direction of Louise Burleigh, who sends this 
account of the theatre: Adair Archer, Harvard 1917, founded in 1918 just 
before he left for the war, The Little Theatre League of Richmond. He deliy- 
ered a series of lectures on the drama and closed the first season with a pro- 
duction of Riders to the Sea. On the very day of the Dress Rehearsal, he was 
called to Camp where he died of influenza, leaving the impulse without a leader. 
Last fall they called me in, and in the course of the year they have staged 
three productions under my direction. The Importance of Being Earnest, a 
Miracle Play of Adair Archer’s and The Passionate Pilgrim—a poetic play of 
the life of Shakespeare, by Margaret Crosby Munn. 
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Tue Army WitH Banners. By Charles Rann Kennedy. When the Ameri- 
can stage becomes more expressive, and when the American audience develops 
a quicker understanding of the finer values of drama—and the day is coming !— 
the name of Charles Rann Kennedy is likely to appear with increasing frequency 
on theatre programs. No one has firmer belief in such a belated “success” than 
has the playwright himself; at least there are in his latest plays all the signs 
of unshaken faith that he is achieving, or striving for, something that will be 
more appreciated in the theatre of tomorrow than today: the same almost 
austere intellectual-symbolic formula, the leisurely progress toward the round- 
ingout of a cycle of plays that have so far proved, with one exception, com- 
mercial failures: and continued avoidance of all those facilities and pretty 
adornments that make a drama readily saleable on the Broadway of today. In 
The Army with Banners one finds an art so completely intellectual that one’s 
interest, trained to emotion and sentiment, falters at times: the high finish, 
brilliant and sustained as it is, is brittle almost to the cracking-point. (The 
cracks, to be sure, were obvious enough in the brief presentation of the piece 
by puzzled Broadway actors two seasons ago!) There are several remarkable 
characterizations, although the crudeness and noisiness of Tommy Trail—a 
mordant and scornful caricature of Billy Sunday—might be filed with advantage. 
Of plot—well, Mr. Kennedy would never be passed by Professor Baker, and 
this reviewer has a suspicion that a bit of concession to story-interest would 
have helped over the two or three undeniably dull spots in the book. Symbolic 
meanings, some of them with more than the allowable seven veils; sudden 
prods to thought; a sort of divine caricature; a striking play of poetry against 
slang, of simple holiness against evangelism, of the profane and the human 
against the sacrosanct; and a deeply spiritual tone over all: these are the 
virtues that will probably make The Army with Banners one of the least read 
in the short list of truly important dramas of the year. (New York: B. W. 
Huebsch ) : 


Ten Prays, by David Pinski: To print ten one-act plays by the same author 
in a single volume would be to court failure for them all in the case of most 
writers for the stage. With David Pinski, it is only to increase the wonder 
that his style, so peculiarly his own, so strange, so marked, so mannered, can 
still be varied and powerful enough to carry you forward from play to play 
with increasing faith in his art and steadily growing interest in his material, 
his people and his philosophy. Every play in the volume is readable, most of 
them are actable. It would, in fact, be safe to say that they would ali be 
actable if they were in the hand of the players of the Jewish Art Theatre, who 
know as well as Pinski does how to make the quick transitions—native to the 
Jewish mind and heart—from tragedy to comedy, from irony to philippic, from 
joy to the depths of sorrow. In several of these plays Pinski has left his 
chosen field of Jewish life to write plays of pure imagination, like The Inventor 
and the King’s Daughter, or plays that remember the war like Little Heroes, 
The Beautiful Nun and Diplomacy.. Yet, different as they are in quality from 
the character comedy of The Phonograph, A Dollar, The Cripples, from the 
biting satire of The God of the Newly Rich Wool Merchant, or from the sor- 
rowing nationalism of Poland—1919 and The Stranger it is easy to recognize 
the same hand and mind and memory of the Talmud in them all. The transla- 
tions from the Yiddish, by Dr. Isaac Goldberg, are notably good. This volume 
of Ten Plays, added to The Treasure, The Dumb Messiah, The Last Jew and 
that bitter but remarkable play Isaac Sheftel give David Pinski—still at the 
beginning of his career—a body of work of unusually high level. (New York: 
B. W. Huebsch) 
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Lirtte THEATRE Crassics. Volume II. By Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. Whether 
or not there be a dearth of contemporary plays for Little Theatres, Mr. Eligg 
is proving that the “classics” may be depended upon to furnish abundant 
material. His second volume continues the method of the first, which wag 
reviewed by Theatre Arts in July, 1919, and what was then said need not be 
repeated. Patelin is given in a free rimed-verse less accurate but more lively than 
the prose translation of Dr. Holbrook. Technically this version is superior in 
that the shepherd story is interlocked with the cloth-stealing instead of 
following it. The version of Abraham and Isaac is a combination of the Chester 
Miracle Play with that of the Book of Brome, which results in a richer charac- 
terization and a heightening of the central situation. The Loathed Lover is 
a condensed and clarified version of the tragic plot of Middleton and Rowley’s 
Changeling, from which the irrelevant comic underplot has been excluded. The 
five brief scenes are so arranged as to preserve the continuity of a one-act play, 
The version of Moliére’s Sganarelle is based upon the translation by Philip 
Moeller as given by the Washington Square Players. The biographical and 
critical introductions to all four plays show the present professorial side of 
Mr. Eliot’s activities; that he is also an experienced producer is shown by his 
equally full sections on staging, characters, and costumes. On the whole, 
this second volume measures up to the high standard set by the first. The 
work has been done with fine taste and intelligence and forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the dramatic literature available to little theatres. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co.) 


THREE PLAYS OF THE ARGENTINE, translated from the Spanish by Jacob § 
Fassett, Jr. With an introduction by Edward Hale Bierstadt. The last five 
years have more than doubled the number of countries whose dramas, trans- 
lated into English, are represented on every well-filled play shelf. And since 
there is no better, surer road to the understanding of a stranger people than 
through its plays, every new volume that is added to this growing list is of 
social as well as artistic importance at a time when nations are feeling keenly 
the need of better understanding. The Three Plays of the Argentine, there- 
fore—Juan Moreira, Santos Vega, and The Witches’ Mountain,—are welcome 
to our literature, especially coming, as they do, with the appreciative introduc- 
tion by Edward Hale Bierstadt which gives a history of the growth of a national 
drama in the Argentine, its place in the life of the country, and the hopes for 
a more permanent artistic future. Mr. Bierstadt has chosen the plays in this 
volume not for their intrinsic dramatic value but because they represent three 
steps in the dvelopment of the “dramas crillos,’—the creole or native drama 
of the land—as well as because they have been among the most popular and 
successful of their types and because they picture most devotedly the hero of 
the Argentine, the “gaucho.” If these plays seem immature rather than naive; 
crude, rather than in the spirit of the folk; if Mr. Bierstadt seems to have 
mistaken the drama inherent in the life and character of the “gaucho” for drama 
in the plays that represent him, there is still nothing but gratitude due him for 
introducing the “gaucho” to our unromantic world, through Juan Moreira and 
Santos Vega, who are, as he says, “a strange and fascinating mixture of Daniel 
Boone, the pioneer, of Buffalo Bill, the beau ideal of the cowboy, and of Robin 
Hood, the outlaw and the friend of the masses against the classes.” The 
Witches’ Mountain, the last play in the volume, is the most modern and the 
most dramatic. In spirit it has something of Benavente’s Malquerida, without 
its climactic power or its literary quality, but with a cold mountain feeling which 
gives it real distinction. (New York: Duffield and Co.) 


A Book oF MArRIONETTES. By Helen Haiman Joseph. Mrs. Joseph of the 
Cleveland Play House has here collected a remarkable amount of material about 
the marionettes of ancient and modern times, Oriental, European, and American. 
She presents this wealth of material, neither as critic nor as artist, but frankly as 
a dilettante strayed into a rich field, with many an anecdote added for amuse- 
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4s sake and with many an excursion into “quaint lore of the theatre.” But her 
hook is likely to stir unnumbered artists and little-theatre groups to experiment with 
ing from rag dolls to what they will be pleased to term “iibermarionettes 
like Gordon Craig’s’—and at the present stage of the dramatic game in this 
almost puppetless America, that will be vindication enough. Whether it is the 
Purwa of Java, or the famous theatre of Papa Schmidt in Munich, 
the marionettes of George Sand or of Tony Sarg, the Burattini of old or modern 
Italy, or the Punch and Judy of England, or even the Chicago Little Theatre 
‘ets that are now showing in New York, there is something about it in 
this volume. A comprehensive book, if a bit superficial; an enthusiastic and 
inspiring one, if a bit gushy; A guidebook, to a surprisingly wide and varied 
field, though its descriptions are usually second-hand; and finally a much 
and deserving book—even if we look forward to a better one which 
the author will doubtless write when she has become a professional puppeteer 
and less an amateur fascinated by a new toy. Besides the body of text, the 
yolume contains forty well-chosen plates, a practical chapter by Raymond 
O'Neil on the construction of a marionette stage, and a very, very bad biblio- 
graphy. As the first book in English on an important and neglected subject, 
it is surprisingly good and doubly welcome; as a final or standard work, it 
would be—well, just a bit underweight. (New York: B. W. Huebsch.) 


Tue CONTEMPORARY DRAMA OF FRANCE, by Frank Wadleigh Chandler.. Of 
all theatres, the French is the last upon which such talents as Mr. Chandler's 
should have been let loose. The technical perfection of its playwrights and 
the stagnation of its spirit, the busy fecundity of its playhouses and the barren- 
ness of its artists, make the task of searching its promise in terms of the 
eternal creative human spirit absurdly difficult. There has been so little of 
obvious crude reconstruction in the French Theatre of the past hundred years 
that the subtle and curious initiations there of the romantic and naturalistic 
movements are extraordinarily difficult to dramatize for the reading public. Mr. 
Chandler recognizes that Zola and the Brothers Goncourt lived, and that 
Jacques Copeau gpened a playhouse in the Rue du Vieux Colombier; but 
instead of making us see these facts upon the background of modern Europe, 
the forestage of French life, he has turned blindly to an elaborate cataloging 
of the polished, adept playwrights of the boulevards. It is an admirable cata- 
logue. It records two hundred and thirty authors and gives some portion of 
the plot of over a thousand plays. It groups them nicely and is as clearly 
intelligent about the Theatre Libre and Sardou as about the “laureates of life,” 
as it calls Porto-Riche, Donnay, and Bataille. It lacks, naturally, all the broad 
philosophic background and interpretation which Thomas H. Dickinson gave 
to The Contemporary Drama of England in the same series. Perhaps, there- 
fore, it is all the more exact a transcription of the actual drama of France in 
the past fifty years. Mr. Chandler has produced an excellent handbook, but 
not a critical interpretation. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) 


First Plays. By A. Milne. “These plays were not the work of a professional 
writer, but the recreation of a (temporary) professional soldier,” says the 
author. If (temporary) professional soldiers could all be counted upon to 
write plays that combine good technique and dramatic values with feeling for 
character and individual literary style—why, then, let us put the majority of 
professional play-writers to school in the army. But it may be Mr. Milne and 
not the soldiering that is to be credited with this entertaining volume. Wursel- 
Flummery is what high comedy should be—satirical yet not bitter, amusing yet 
not farcical. The Lucky One, a three-act play of character, by a subtle and 
surprising turn makes the lucky Gerald, the titular hero, turn out to be the 
teal hero, after all; but the girl marries the wrong man, and this fact, as the 
author remarks, probably spoils the play for the stage. Belinda, the title role of 
which was played in America by Miss Ethel Barrymore, is a fantastic light 
comedy the heroine of which is strongly reminiscent of Benson’s Dodo. Red 
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Feathers is a brief fantasy of young love and middle-aged love finding that 
road to happiness leads at last home. The reader of a play is perhaps 
apt to dwell upon its style; but, other qualities being equal, a play is 
none the worse for being well written. And Mr. Milne writes well, 
York: Alfred A. Knopf) 


Masks. By George Middleton. Whether Mr. Middleton is saving his 
for Broadway today, or whether the six one act-plays published in this 
are what is left over from the early literary days and published now in the 
hope of sharing the sun of success, it is certain that, as a group they an 
distinctly dull, undramatic and unconvincing. Among the Lions and The Reagy 
—both satirical comedies of the irregular relation—are better than the othey 
which include the name-piece, Masks, Jim’s Beast, Tides, and The Hong 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co.) 


Fase 


ix 


SHAKESPEARE FOR COMMUNITY PLAYERS. By Roy Mitchell. This is , 
first-rate book for all who would have Shakespeare a living force in the theate 
Perhaps better than any other book it shows how to make the production gf 
Shakespeare not only possible but delightful both in the schools and top. 
munity playhouses. The author was formerly technical director of the Gree. 
wich Village Theatre, New York, and is now Director of Hart House Theatre 
Toronto. After all, Shakespeare wrote his plays to be acted—not to be used 
as instruments of torture in American secondary schools, where they ap 
“taught” as the basis of college entrance examinations. No teaching of th 
plays can be vital, can be worth much, unless the pupil sees them in ther 
natura! environment, the stage; and never can they yield their full delight unti 
he plays in them himself. So much for the schools. For the groups of com 
munity players now forming all over the country, not over-experienced, no 
over-rich in aught but enthusiasm and high desire, this book should prow 
a godsend. It contains sensible and practical instructions that will carry them 
from start to finish: how to choose the play, to organize the company, to pln 
and carry out rehearsals, to set the stage, to make cheaply properties and 
costumes, to manage lighting, to do make-up, to provide music. Suggestions 
on acting and stage-directing, and full illustrations covering every phase of th 
text, round out the volume as one of the most helpful of the many recent cm 
tributions to what may be termed the practical literature of community dram 
When one has read the book, he wants to go right ahead and do everything 
which it suggests. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co.) 


Sopure. By Philip Moeller. In spite of Mr. Van Vechten’s hyperbolic i» 
troduction to this three-act comedy founded upon the career of the famow 
French opera singer of the late eighteenth century, one takes up the play wit 
a hopefulness inspired by Mr. Moeller’s Moligre—and is painfully disillusioned 
The play fails not because its plot is unreal, its “morality” frankly unmonl 
its characters exaggerated. Alli this is true of many of those great comedis 
“which are in the best traditions of the English stage.” It fails because itis 
not good of its kind: it is half-baked; it tries to be fantastic, and is bizam; 
to be naughty, and is leering; to be verbally brilliant, and is dull. For the ply 
wright who is to the manner born, there is a way of writing comedy of ths 
type which for all its extravagance shall seem convincing and real in the light 
of its own creation. It is a dreadfully hard thing to do. And to fail is to fal 
egregiously. Mr. Moeller is really too clever to write a play without an occasion 
amusing line and good situation; but the author of Moliére can do much bette 
work than Sophie. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf.) 


THE Wipow’s Ver. By Alice Rostetter. This was one of the novelties p> 
duced last season by the Provincetown Players in New York, and is now mé 
available in the inexpensive “Flying Stag” series. It is a capital one-act comely 
and should become a favorite among the little theatre groups. The opportu 
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ities for novel treatment in setting and in expressiveness of the several voices 
heard from above and below at intervals throughout the action, are many; the 
fun, although forced a bit, rises from a situation that is both human and refresh- 
ingly new to the stage; and the characters are few—two women, one young and 

+t) the other considerably less so. And ob, yes! it’s in Irish brogue. 


(New York: Egmont Arens.) 


Four MysTERY PLAYS. By Rudolph Steiner. 2 vols. The Portal of Initiation, 
The Soul’s Probation, The Guardian of the Threshold, and The Soul's Awaken- 
ing form one continuous series in which the German mystic has embodied his 
jdea on the “pyschic development of man up to the moment when he is able to 

‘erce the veil and see into the beyond.” Though these so-called “plays” are 
dialogues, simply, without dramatic action or even definite characterization, 

were actually performed in Munich before audiences composed of Dr. 
Steiner's followers. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


Turse Prays. By Noel Leslie. While these one-act plays do not “show 
great dramatic power, and deep understanding of human nature, combined with 
an intimate knowledge of stage technique” (see publisher’s statement), they 
really are workmanlike in structure, are well written, and display some grasp 
of character and ability to devise dramatic situations. (Just here one cannot 
refrain from saying that it is a pity that publishers should insist upon pre- 
judicing the reader against their books by trying to tell him what he must 
think.) In Waste, Marian Lacey, tubercular, hopeless, tragic, and her selfish 
and drink-sodden father, Fred, are real persons. So are Jack and Harry 
Foster in For King and Country. Both plays belong to the dreary and hope- 
less type of purely naturalistic drama; and only the human soul of them saves 
them from despair. In The War Fly, the author shows that he can devise a 
tragic fantasy of some original power. (Boston: Four Seas Co.) 


Snow. A play in four acts. By Stanislaw Przybyszewski. English version 
by C. F. Theis. You recall Bunthorne’s question, “Patience, do you ever 
yearn?” And Patience’s answer, “I earn my living.” In this Polish tragedy 
of spiritual discontent and yearning, everybody “yearns”—and says so in every 
other line—Willy and his wife Bronka, Willy’s brother Arthur, and Bronka’s 
friend Eva, each of whom, except Bronka (who, remarkably enough, loves 
her own husband), yearns for the wrong person, and all of whom desire the 
spiritually unattainable. In its suggestiveness and half lights, in its lack of 
physical action, and in its self-analyzing talk, Snow is one of those plays that, 
rightly or wrongly, impress one as being characteristically Slavic. Nothing 
happens until the end, when Willy leaves with Eva for parts unknown, and 
Bronka, broken-hearted, goes out to the pond to drown herself in company 
with Arthur. Limitations of temperament may easily prevent a western reader 
from doing justice to characters who seem to him so morbid and neurotic, 
so pathologically introspective; nor can he see Snow as a play for the western 
stage. Yet he must admit that the author shows at times profound psychological 
yo and can write occasional passages of power. (New York: Nicholas 

Town. ) 


Tue Gentus oF THE Marne. A play in three scenes. By John L. Balder- 
ston. Says George Moore in his Introduction to this play: “It relies for its 
interest, not on controversy about facts, but on a purely spiritual issue. Is 
aman the springhead and source of his ideas, or are they transmitted to him?” 
Mr. Balderston would seem to think that “a man of genius is but a mouth- 
piece of a voice speaking from beyond.” In this case the man of genius is 
Joffre; the voice from beyond, Napoleon. The second scene, in which Napoleon 
appears to Joffre, is arresting and impressive and would make a fine one-act 
play if it could be detached from the other scenes; and, as a whole, the play, 
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with its interesting basic idea, its dramatic conflicts and its well-written dialogue, 
is at least readable, if not actable. (New York: Nicholas L. Brown.) 


A Cry Out or tHE Dark. Three plays. By Henry Bailey Stevens. These aj. 
gorical plays are a protest against war from an “idealist” who looks upon i 
human carnage as not only destructive and inhumane but futile and absug 
One may not accept the point of view, but will find the allegory 
impressive. Each play voices its own protest. Perhaps their method 
them fitted to be read rather than to be acted, but all are essentially 
and The Madhouse, certainly the most powerful of the three, might very well 
find a place in an eclectic bill of one-act plays. (Boston: The Four Seas Co.) 


Tue Soornsayer. By Verner von Heidenstam. Translated by Karoline 
M. Knudsen. This Swedish writer loves to embody in classic characters and 
setting themes of universal meaning—in this case, the conflict between Joy 
and duty. Man cannot serve two masters. Eurytus, the soothsayer, would 
serve both Eros and Apollo; he is true to neither, and perishes for his jp. 
constancy. The little play makes no pretence of the Greek form, and is not 
remarkably impressive in any respect, but shows something of classic quality 
in its directness and simplicity and something of poetry in its style that is not 
entisely lost in the translation. (Boston: The Fours Seas Company.) 


Rip VAN WinkLE. A folk opera in three acts. By Percy MacKaye. Since the 
author distinctly enters a caveat against any comparison with either Irving's story 
or with the Boucicault-Jefferson play; since his purpose as well as his necessj- 
ties were utterly different; and since he had a perfect right to use the central 
idea of the old legend, common to several countries, just as he might choose— 
comparisons would be not only odious but unfair. The mistake was perhaps 
in calling this version by the familiar name. It is fair, however, to warn the 
reader that he will find here some graceful verse but little poetry, many charac. 
ters, but little distinct characterization, and hardly anything of either the pathos 
or the humor of the old story beloved of all readers of English. Mr. MacKaye 
has done much beautiful work in poem and in play; but if one judges this 
work by itself, he can term it only the effort of an expert literary craftsman who 
has taken simply the old legend of the man who slept under the influence of 
magic liquor, and has dressed it up to serve as a vehicle for pretty musical and 
scenic effects. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf.) 


OMAR AND THE Rass. FitzGerald’s translation of the Rubdiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, and Browning’s Rabbi ben Ezra, arranged in dramatic form. By 
Frederick LeRoy Sargent. (Boston: The Four Seas Company.) 


Tue GENTLEMEN RANKER AND OTHER Piays. By Leon Gordon, The 
Gentleman Ranker is a commonplace melodrama in three scenes with the South 
African phase of the late war, as its setting. As a Pal, a satirical one-act 
sketch of Cockney character, and Leave the Woman Out, a one-act detective 
play of plot and counter-plot, complete the contents of the volume. (Boston: 
The Four Seas Company.) 


SturFr o’ DREAMS AND OTHER Piays. By Rex Hunter. Three one-act 
plays whose chief merit is their extreme brevity. (Chicago: T. S. Denison 
and Company.) 


Tue Lamp or Heaven. A Chinese play in one act. By Mrs. L. Worthington 
Smith. A melodrama of the Boxer rebellion, which attempts to portray the im- 
memorial Chinese father, the forward-looking young American officer, and the 
Chinese daughter whose feet are bound but whose spirit longs for freedom. 
(Boston: The Four Seas Company.) 
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Comentans Att. A Book of Contradictory Criticism. By George Jean 
Nathan. This volume contains about one hundred broken bits of discussion 
on all kinds of topics relating to the theatre, varying in length from a few lines 

several pages. The point of view, the tone, and the style are those of the 


ns previous volumes. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf.) 


Joorrn. By Arnold Bennett. The success of the Hammersmith playhouse 
in which Nigel Playfair and Arnold Bennett presented Drinkwater’s Abraham 
Lincoln, among other plays, appears to have turned the novelist back to the 
writing of drama. The first of the plays upon which he has been at work, 
Judith, is uneven. Half of it—the reconstruction of the political and human 

d to the famous story of Judith and Holofernes—is undeniably 
successful. It treats its figures with familiar, satiric modernism. When Mr. 
Bennett reaches the heart of his play, the tent of the invader, he fails, Lyricism 
and passion and vengeance are beyond his range when the stage must be draped 
in the hangings of time and lit by the fires of the ages. (New York; George 
H. Doran Co.) 


IpseN IN ENGLAND. By Miriam Franc, is a record of the introduction of 
Ibsen’s various plays into the English theatre and English translations, with 
some notes on Ibsen’s influence on modern English drama. (Boston: The 
Four Seas Co.) 


A Nicut Lopcrnc. By Maxim Gorki, is a reprint of a translation by Edwin 
Hopkins, Jr. In the body of the book it is called The Submerged. (Boston: 
Four Seas Co.) 


A QUAKER SINGER’S RECOLLECTIONS. By David Bispham, include, in a record 
of a life that is full of reminiscences of the great folk of music, some interest- 
ing notes on great American actors and actresses. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. ) 


Frymvc Stac Prays. The Prodigal Son (No. 8), by Harry Kemp. A 
rather dull burlesque of the biblical parable, with trimmings, below the usually 
exigent standard of the series. 


Tue BirtH or Gop. By Verner von Heidenstam. This mystico-religious 
one-act play by the Swedish Nobel Prize winner, though scarcely fitted for 
the stage, is a fresh and arresting treatment of the idea that only through self- 
sacrifice can man attain to a realization of the divine. (Boston: Four Seas Co.) 


Tuer Lives TRANSLATED. By Cora Ten Eyck. (Boston: Poet Lore Co.) 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AND OTHER VERSE. By J. M. White, MD. (New 
York: Frye Publishing Co.) 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Theatre Arts Magazine 
published quarterly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1920. 

STATE OF NEw YorK 

County or New Yorx | ** Before me, a notary public in and for the State 

and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. R. Isaacs, who, haying 

duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is one of the 

the Theatre Arts Magazine, and that the following is, to the best of her know). 

edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 

paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 

443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y.; editors, Sheldon Cheney, Edith J. R. Isaacs, Kenneth Mac. 
gowan, Marion Tucker, managing editor, none; business managers, none, 

2. That the owners are (Give names and addresses of individual o 
if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of the total amount of stock): Theatre 
Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Sheldon Cheney, 7 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 7 East 42nd Street, New York 
N. Y.; Marion Tucker, 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth Mac. 
gowan, 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that th 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication gold 
or distributed, through the mails, or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is not required. (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

EpirH J. R. ISAacs. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of March 1920. 

Henry L. KetcHam, Notary Public, Rockland Co., New York 
(My Commission expires March 30, 1920) 
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The figure which appears on the cover of this issue of Theatre Arts Magazine 
is drawn from a Javanese marionette in the collection of Maurice Sterne. Iti 
reproduced from Helen Haiman Joseph’s A Book of Marionettes by courtesy 
of the publisher. 
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Above is the curtain designed by Warren 
Dahler for the school for community drama 


workers conducted by Oommunity SeTVICe at 
Washington, D. (¢ Below is a scene designed 
by the same artist, showing the relationship 


of the decorative curtain, when raised, to the 


decorative scheme of the settings on the stag 
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from The Gods of the Mountain as 


A scene 
presented by students of Hong Kong Univer- 


sity under the direction of W. Sinclair, in the 
first Chinese performance of Dunsany’s plays. 
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-HEATRE GERTS MAGAZINE 


Containing articles, plays, and sketches by Gordon Craig, Robert E. 


Walter Prichard Eaton, Susan Glaspell, Arthur Hopkins, Eugene 


O'Neill, Rolio Peters, Sam Hume. 
"A few complete sets of volunies I, II, and ITE can still be supplied, The price 
is now $3.00 per volume, unbound, post id. All issues except those for Feb- 
yuary and May 1917, May 1918, October 1919, and January 1920 can still be 
had singly at 75c. each. Prices subject to change after August 15. ee 
“oer These carly volumes of Theatre Arts Magazine are indispensable to students 
___ of the modern theatre, and will become i gly valuable as the “new move- 
ment” develops. Pictorially they offer the finest display of the new stagecraft 
» yet brought together, and the text includes an authoritative record of three of 
~\. — the most critical years in the history of the American stage, : 


THEATRE ARTs MAGAZINE, 7 East 42 5St., New York 





. Jones, Lee Simonson, Gilbert Cannan, W. B. Yeats, Stark Young, . 
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-ALBERTI SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Seventh $6th Street 


Studio Entrance on ’ Avemne, corner 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK we dl 
Fall Opening, Regular Courses, October 28, 1920 


= ADAME, - ALBERTI, PRINCIPAL 
yee... Connected it waa Walker's Companies and Young People’s Theatre 
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